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Preface. 



IQp^HE Publisher of the Bramley Almanac has for 
some time contemplated issuing a selection of the 
best poetical contributions that have been sent to him 
for prize competition. Many of them are worthy of a 
more permanent record than can possibly be given to 
them in an Annual ; and as they are principally 
emanations of " local talent " it is hoped they will not 
be too severely criticised. 

"Our Village" has been noted in the past for 
clever musicians, professional singers, and amateur poets; 
and though many of the former are gone and forgotten, 
we hope this little brochure will be the means of 
perpetuating the latter, and at the same time record 
many interesting reminiscences of our grandfathers* days. 




GEMS FROM "OUR VILLAGE." 

Bpamlef. 

" Our Village " smilos in beauty bright, 
'Noath early morning's orient light, 
And still when sunset heralds night, 
Warm rays gild Bramley. 

I've seen it in its happiest mood. 
When Sabbath contemplation wooed, 
And calm enjoyment augured good 
To quiet Bramley. 

But there are work-day hours of toil, 
In mills, and shops, and on the soil. 
For 'mid her share of earth's turmoil 
Lives earnest Bramley. 

Her aspect from the vale of Aire 
Is pleasant ; spite of lines of care, 
And spite of age, she still looks fair, 
Industrious Bramley. 

Wo cannot say, but one, whose eye 
Is ever seeking faults, may spy, 
Without much trouble, if he try. 

Some faults in Bramley. 

She is most partial to her bairns. 
In truth for all their good she yearns, 
Yet why are there such poor returns 
To patient Bramley ? 

I'll bold address me to her sons. 
Ye honest, hearty, hopeful ones, 
List ! each who toils and each who runs, 
A word for Bramley, 

The weal of Bramley rests with you, 
'Tia oufs to speak, but yours to do, 
Bless while you can, and aye be true 
To your own Bramley. 

Instead of ill words, let us hear 
Blessings along your street each year. 
And prove tbat you His name do fear 
Who blesses Bramley. 

Nought spoils " Our Village " but the sin. 
And were this cleans'd without, within. 
Then glorious days would soon begin — 
Good times for Bramley. 
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S\VEKT Village ! that I love so well, 
Fain would I now thy praises tell, 

In words 80 plain that all who road 
May show their love by word and deed. 

Then honour to the ancient race, 
Who fixed upon. this lovely place, 

And reared their homesteads hero so high, 
The chimneys seem to touch the sky. 

"VN'hon first the Briton built his hut, 

And made thy woods his hunting ground, 

lie little thoujrht this very spot 

Would bo with such a village crowned. 

The Romans came in after days, 
And on thy turf their warriors trod. 

The Saxon bards sang merry lays 
Beneath the ancient Druids' God. 

And now 1 wander through thy fields, 
And muse upon the happy time 

When the sweet fruit religion yields 
Shall wipe out every trace of crime. 

And as I view thy cottage rows, 
From lofty Bcecroft's grassy fdope, 

The fragrant breeze that softly blows, 
Inspires my longing soul with hope. 

And in my flights of fancy then, 

T see ft mighty noble band, 
Of Bramley heroes ranked as men. 

An honour to our native land. 

Fine art adorns thy cottage walls 
With pictures suited to the mind; 

And they who live in gilc'ed halls 
Have found delight in being kind. 

The blithesome lark on pinion strong 
Now carols out his morning lay, 

And while I listen to his song. 
To me the echo seems to say — 

Sweet village ! that I love so well, 

My heart-strings are around thee twined, 

And in thy name I love to tell, 

My home and birthplace are combined. 

Seven centuries thou hast bravely stood 
Against the tempest, sword, aud flame ; 

Still may thou rear the great and good, 
And history glory in thy fame. 

A. RiLET. 



Sm Willage Mlma^ae. 



OxcE more, amid tho dark droar days, 
I come again to oara your praise 

And approbation dear ; 
I love to tell the deeds of might, 
That gleam as stars in darkest night, 

And woan fond hearts from fear, 

I chronicle the end of men, 

AVho strove to place with sword or pen 

A Power at England's feet ; 
And nearer home I mention those 
Whose name and fame, though they repose, 

Live in a mem'ry sweet. 

I note the village feasts and fairs, 
A time to cast aside all cares, 

And truly happy bo. 
I tell of battles, fires, and stoi*ms, 
All which have raged in fitful forms 

On land or fated sea. 

I give statistics, brief and clear, 
Of those Elections held so dear 

By patriotic man ; 
And information, good and true, 
Of regulations old and new, 

In postal -work I plan. 

And with each month I echo words, 
Full sweet as sweetest song of birds, 

Wise words from poet's lay. 
And contributions, sage and glad, 
Appear upon my pages, clad 

la garb of local sway. 

Oft has the praise of ** Bramla Band," 
In different places of our land, 

Been echoed forth each year ; 
And may this rhyme, so rich and high, 
Again be oft repeated by 

" Our Village Auctioneer." 

Full well I know how I am read. 
And that my worth is yearly spread 

Far from " Our Village " home ; 
But I'm content with my rich store, 
And, trusting still to please you more, 

I go my way to roam. 
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Men ©f Bpsi^Igy. 



If I bad a fairv*H magic ^Yan(l, 

Or rather a. paiuli^r's skilful haud, 

On old Stocks Hill I would tako my stand 

Fur a sketch of tho Mon of Bramloy. 

Not on a wot or wiutry day, 
M'hou each ouo liuniedly goes his way, 
And scarcely a word can find to say 
To his neighbour Mon of Bramloy. 

Not even at tho Elcction'd primo, 

Would I choose the scone and employ tho time. 

In sketching so eloquent and sublimo 

The excited Men of Bramley. 

But I would choose a happier day, 
AVben Christianity's He.iven born sway, 
Uuitiug with summer's loveliest ray, 
Galls out tho best Men of Bramley. 

At Whitsuntide, when the young to bless, 
The elders assemble in holiday dress, 
And each has his share of happiness, 
Old and young Men of Bramley. 

There, as each gay procession came 
To sing sweet choruses — not by name, 
But by form and character I would aim 
To portray the Men of Bramley. 

Pastors and clergy — old and young, — 
Teachers enfeebled, teachers strong ; 
Those who were lirftncrs, those who sung, 
First conspicuous Men of Bramloy. 

Tho weavers all with their *' smocks" left ofT, 
The tanners and masons rather rough ; 
The shoemakers ; and the poor enough, 
The feeble old Mon of Bramloy. 

The printer, the maltster, the publicans, J 

The Bramley police; the drivers of vans; 
The gentlemen tuo, and tho makers of plans; 
Tho lawyers and doctors of Bramley. 

Last, but not least, tho joiner and smith, 
Tho plumber and glazier, and painter, with 
The soxton and crier, I speak in a myth, 
I would sketch ail tho Men of Bramloy. 

Ah ! if a faithful likeness I took, 
Tho picture would be as full as a book, 
And oft in tho future I'd hope to look 
With pleasure on **Mcn of IJramley.'* 

Miss Mellos. 
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In many a chamber close tfonfines, 
Where many a Iot'cI one weeps and pines 

In agonising throes, 
Will GoTT*8 kind voice bo often missed, 
And many an ear in vain be pressed 

To hear him soothe their -woes. 

Ye merry youths on Boecrof t*s brow, 
Who romp and play till evening's glow 

Gleams ruddy in the sky, 
Forego awhile your bracing games. 
And join the melancholy strains 

That bids your friend good-bye. 

Hard he toil'd that he might see 
You revel in your mirthful gleo 

When toilsome days are o'er; 
Tho* scarcely is his dream realised. 
The eflFort shows how dear he prized 

The children of the poor. 

May joy attend where'er he roam. 

And nought but peace pervade his home 

And church for evermore. 
And, as the moving years pass by, 
Bringing the last sad parting nigh, 

May they still love him more. 

Peace be to all of Wilson's name, 
For kind and gentlest of men 

Was he who sleeps in peace ; 
May they his happy course pursue, 
And learn the pleasures that accrue, 

As loving friends increase. 

And Dawson, thou still persevere 
In gathering wisdom year by year 

To store thy little Book ; 
And as each n«w year comes along 
A record give of those who aro gone 

To them who choose to look. 

Ply busily thy little Press, 

And cheered by well-sustained success 

*Twill draw thee onward still ; 
And every year its folds will swell. 
Till few can equal, none excel, 

Our little Annual. 
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BpamleY Bea^l SundaY. 

When July's hot and sultry days aro verging upon twenty, 

Then quaint and soher Bramley is revelling in plenty ; 

Friend welcomes friend, and mirth and joy fills every hahitation. 

Feuds dormant lie, to wake no more, killed with a cold collation ; 

"Roast Beef!" " Hoast Beef!" fills every tongue, nought else they 
scarce can mention. 

As if it was the joy of joys, and ended all contention. 

E*en the pealing bells, whose tongues exclaim their solemn invitation, 
Seem just enlivened with the taint of mirthful animation ; 
Then bursting crowds traverse the streets — a listless occupation- 
Like wandering pedlars on the move, without a destination. 

While others crowd among the shows, whore men of varied notion 
Swear none but them are in the right, in studied elocution ; 
There temperance speaks with clarion voice her watery proclamation, 
And calls the gulping drunkard from his idolized potation. 

The champions of that ancient cause, whose motto is "Free Thinking," 
Endeavour with persuasive power to keep their cause from sinking j 
They rail at all the reverend lot, with sly insinuation. 
As if they preached for nought but pay, and not for our salvation. 

While piety, still unabashed, speaks from her neighbouring station, 
Attempting to rehearse the tale as ancient as creation ; 
Warning the crowd to steel their hearts against such vile oration. 
And pityingly depicts their path and awful destination. 

Then Mormonites, a chosen few, propound their creed's formation, 
And advocate a thing as bad as champions of cremation ; 
For who could bear with twenty wives, their scolds aud irritations, 
Or who could soothe in time of death their twenty lamentations. 

And others, with discussions fierce and frantic gcstulation, 
Strive but to win from foolish crowds their worthless approbation ; 
A frenzied clap, a hoarse '* hear, bear," or some such exclamation. 
Puts energy into their soul or points their defamation. 

Then ye who come to share our "Feast," or give our town inspection. 
Prepare yourself with well-lined purse to meet this noisy section, 
Their noise is nothing but a draw, their angov is affected, 
Their only aim and object is to share in what's collected. 

GR££^'WOOD MUSGBAVK* 
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Epsad ByXq. 



BY T'OWO WEYVER. 



All t day I'd thrawn t*owd lume abaat an' nearly carn*d three bob, 
I still felt loth to give it up, for its noan so bad a job 
To wey ve three strings thro' six to eight at tenpence haupenny a string ; 
Sich wark puts speed i' t'shuttle wheels, and helps t'owd arm to fling. 

But we've a law nut to leet up — an' all good laws I keep — 
An' he 'at works at after eight is t'blackcst o' black sheep; 
If a man can't addle meit and deaths i' thirteen hours a day, 
He's worthy raither less o' t'wark an' raither more o' t'pay. 

So I threw t'owd picking stick aside, an' thout I'd done eniff 

T' entitle me to go daan-stairs an' hev a cosy whifiP ; 

But I'd hardly drawn me chair to t'fire, an' sprodden aat me feet 

When t'barns began to fratch and feight an' scream wi all ther meet. 




So I threw me sleds to t'ccUar door nn' donn'd me better shooin, 
Then t'wife began to grunt an' growl to knaw where I wor goin*;— 
** To onnywhere bud here," I said, an' Icwk'd so awful mean, 
•'An' I hope thah'll hev em off to bed when I cum back agean.** 

I saunter'd up be t'Bell Loin top, where t'prison used to stand, 

Ere Udfus scfzod triat antiquated bulwark of our land ; 

But touching rigut, he found he touched what Bramley more respected 

Than all the costly mansions he or his hev ere erected. 

Thus did I muse while I beheld the ruin thickly scntter'd — 

The Prison gone, the rubbish heaps, the walls torn down and shatter 'd, 

The doings of determined men who Rufus' schemes uprooted, 

Who taught him but to want his own, and made Broad Dyke so noted. 

Baulk'd in his efforts, let him toss his head in angry fashion. 
An' save his tail to lash his sides, for nobody fears his lashing ; 
For while wo have a Butcher bold, no Bull must ore assail, 
Or ho will surely sadly find that Butcher must prevail. 

Bud, Rdfus, with regard to land, ignore all confiscation. 
Twelve feet's enif for onny man, whato'er may be his station ; — 
Or else go seek it somewhere else, an' I will not be caring. 
For Broad Dyke's all the land i' t'world at I've a lawful share in. 
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Sp'St©Q{^ iill Sh©gfe. 

October winds blew to and fro the ^winein ** Unicorn," 
An* t*rain drops pattered tliick and fast agean its dusky form ; 
T'Ohurcli clock just struke one lonely knock, t'owd Chapel -did the same, 
As I strode by its gloomy walls, mid darkness, wind, and rain. 

No fooil bud me wor soft enif to dare that awful shower; 
"Not e'en a bobby or a cat— tho' one's their favrit hour, — 
So muttering sourly, to mesen, my weary way I wend, 
Bi tH^ardigan and t'new Co-op to t'famous istock Uili end. 

I*d hardly pass'd the flickering lamp, when a heavy man's fooitfall 
Cam slowly daan them narrow steps that leads to I'ottie Hall ; 
*' Nah Sammy lad, why all this haste, gooid rain Mil do no harm. 
Cum shelter under t* Churchyard wall, Tm sick to chant a psalm.** 

I turned to see who knew ml name mid such a scene and chant- 
When lo I it was the portly form of poor old Sakky Gaunt ; 
I felt ml heart rise e mi maath, for ghosts are alius freetening, 
Dud *tis no use to run away, for they can run like lectening. 

So yielding bravely to mi fate, as Bards should always do, 

I let him ease his troubled mind, an* heeard his tale of woe : — 

*' Nah Sam, thaart yung an fooilish tew, bud that's a common failing, 

An* sumtimes aged fowk like me hev such a curious ailing. 

*' Tho'Bramley's noted far and wide for witty clever men, 
Sho* hez a fooil or two tha knaws, bud keep that to thesen ; — 
There's one key-legged, who used to bet, aud tho' heV cut that stick, 
lie's formed a lasting friendship wi tliat famous chap ' Owd Nick.* 

** An* then there's them, God help the poor when they shall be their Guardians, 
May ne*er no kith nor kin o' mine e'er liev them for their wardens; 
1 knaw ther fate is hard enif, it scarcely cud be harder. 
Bud may sich mortals never rule ther oven or ther larder. 

* An' toathree more sich grumlin chaps as poor as ray church mouse, - 
That 'pd thraw all t'parsons aght o' wark, and t'Scxtou aght o' t'house.; 
They tak ther stand upon yon Arch, an' mak t'i)ump hauual tremble. 
To let his nob drop on t'fooil's hee^ds at duz iu craads assemble. 

•' Nah Sam, tha knaws, I like mi Church, an' cannot lig and hear 
Km preaching up her ivvery fault j^onie dozen times a year ; 
I knaw they can t dew her no harm, bud then it hurts mi feeling, .. 
Shoo wor a friend i' need to me wen my owd legs wor reeling. 

•' Oft hev I trudged mi usual raand some haars beyond mi time. 
To meet wl some sich chap az thee to put nii grief i' rhyme ; 
T'last chap I sent. mi letters to, he printed them i* prose. 
Bud fowks at common reading nah turns up their saucy nose. 

•• Owd Abe, thdt queer namesake o' thine, will'sometimesCaU ma in, ^ 

To talk about t'owd Church's days when t\steps did here begin ; , . •■; - • "' 
They used to put sich fooils it stocks, an' set t'yung lads to mock.^ni, — ., 
I wwh them days wor back ageean, woddant 1 tiglitly lock eni. , - . 

*' Go tell that drover wi his bulls, an' dog that's sich a barker, - • 

To go to Swinsty whal ther stall'd, to drink chamF)agne and water ; . . 
For if they don't let t'Church alone and cease tlieir defamation, ' 
I'll mak <an example on t'whole lot for t'f uture generation. 

•' When they*re all gethered on t'Stock Hill, kickin up ther bother, 
Owd Abe an* me will dew the deed, unknawn to ouny other. 
As Sampson pulled the pillar daan, we'll pull the pump from under. 
An' let em fall wi sich a crash that all the world shall wonder. 

•' Bud, Sam, I see thah's dripping wet, tho' yung it may affect tha, 
*Neath"pinch o' keen rheumatic p.iinvS perhaps tha may neglect ma; 
So get thee hence an' niver sleep till tha hez i)euned mi warning," — 
Aa' off b% yanlsh'd thro the wall an' uivver said good morning. 

Samuel Musorave. 
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5z^e Sfeufi^p Gp©gg MmMgr 



The night was dark, the chilling sleet \ras drenching 'to the bone, " 
The keen north >viiid blew through the trees with an uncanny luoan ; 
*Twa8 such a night as ghosU would choose. to use their spirit power, 
And visit earthly sceues again at midnight's gruesome hour. 

In cosv beds, lain half asleep, folks heard the raging storm, 
And thanked their stars that on this night they blieltered dry and warm, 
Nor thought they that a soul would dare to face that chiiling sleet, ' ■. 
Except the watciiman at hU post or bobby on his beat. 

Yet on that night a bobby brave wiis tramping on his rounds. 
And' near 8tump Cross he chanced to hear some strange su.<'picious sounjds ; 
What could it mean ? He meant to know, and none should say him nay ; 
His soul was up in arms, and he was ready for the fray. 

80 slyly stepping, like a cat, ho reached the little wall, 
"When, lo ! upon his lawlike ears theye startling words did fal,l — 
*'T'hoirs deep eniiff, put t'body in, an' then we'st sooin ha dun. 
Let's fill it up an' be off home e're breiks the mornin' sun." 

. '1 
Great heavens ! Murder ! can it be? the bobby's thoughts thus ran, 
And for the capture of the fiends he quickly lormed a plan ; 
Then leaping upjiud o'er the wall, a thrilling whoop he gave. 
And faced the murderers as they placed their vittim in the grave. 

Then ere they'd time to turn and flv, or offer to resist. 
He had them safe beneath his ward, a handcuff on each wrist. 
Then sprung his rattle loud and long, the sad alarm to spread. 
And call a brother bobby there to watch beside the dead. 

Anon ho came with flying feet, and crying " What's ahead ?" 

'* A murder's done," cried number one, " a murder foul .and dread ;" . 

IJut I have caught the villains bold, besides their victim's tomb. 

Where they would fain have hid their crime, to escape the murderer's doom." 

But whilst he snoke the murderers bold a long, low whistle gave, 
And laughing, bade their captor look into that bloody grave : 
He looked, then fled, nor ever stopped to telL what he had seen. 
And though they loudly called him back, he heard them not I ween. 

But why' was this? methinks you ask. The reason I'll explajn.:— 
No murder there had o'er been done, he saw that very plain; 
The body lying in the grave belongod to Jon;is C;iss, ' 

The body of his late deceased and much lamented ass. 

The a.s'liad dio<l; its seul that morn had gently pa<?sed away, . ■ . . - » 
And Jonas wished to hide from siglit the cold and lifelofs clay ; ... * 
80 with his friend, old IJramley Joe, he'd sought the famed Stump Gross, 
To b\iry '' Stupid" in a grave, and mourn his bitter loss. ' .1 

And thus it was those two Were charged with murder foul and base, 
But now again tlu*y both were freo, and clear of all disgrace ; ^ 

So up the OutKang straight they wont, then laughingly tlioy sped 
Tast t'old Stocks Hill and Waterloo, and soon were snug in bed. 

But when next morn the tale was told, all Bramloy yelled with glee. 
And hundreds flocked unto the place, poor *' Stupid's" grave to see;. . 
Whilst if that bobby siiowctl his face, some, never at a loss, 
"NVould whisper " * Stupid,' bear in mind the mUrder at Stump Cros." 
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Near that little lonely alehouse that o*erlook8 the wooded Fall, 

Where abouDds the fearful cleft and rocky gorge, 
Whose overhanging boulders full a thousand times repeat 

The roar and fearful clangour of the Forge, 
A band of vrandering pedlars had set up their canvas homes, 

And strange they seemed this dark October night, 
They looked like scattered snowdrifts, while the meadow and the trees 

Shone purple in the flare of flros bright. 

In groups they sat, and sang their weird untuneful songs with glee, 

NVhile the brimming can was passed from mouth to mouth, 
Their cattle, all untcthered, stalking solemnly around, 

Made the picture seem demoniac and uncouth. 
Every traveller passing near them hastened on his faltering stride. 

Doubting hard if wrath or revelry held sway. 
Each outburst that arose drove him deeper into doubt, 

And urged him still more quickly on his way. 

Now speeds the merry dance, now again the jovial soDg, 

Now the shrieks and heavy curses of a brawl, 
The snarl of angry dogs, tugging at their clanking chains. 

And the thunder of the Forgo above it all. 
Thus some strange event, unknown to us dwellers in the town. 

They celebrate this cold October night, 
Nor did they care to know, that saw the blazing fires throw 

The glare upon that terror-striking night. 

•Twas this same October night that a well-known Sweep, half dazed, 

Bent his steps towards the little lonely Inn, 
With his brufih and bags equipped, seeming in the gloomy night. 

Like old Satan with his tail tucked nicely in ; 
Muttering as he scrambled on o'er the dark uneven road, 

And cursing at each stumble that he made. 
He reached the keeper's cottage, where an ass, to r6st his bones. 

Had sunk upon a heap of leaves decayed. 

All unknowing came the Sweep, all unknowing laid the ass. 

Till his heavy foot came full upon its head ; 
Up scrambled then the ass, down floundered then the Sweep, 

A reversion neither relished be it said. 
Each gave a cry of terror in his own peculiar way. 

Then the Sweep discerned the nature of his foe. 
He gathered up his brush, threw his bags across its back. 

And mounted as such riders mostly do. 

" Now hear me, Mr. Moke, I'm the Pinder of this town, 

Though seldom do I care to use my power. 
On thjjr 'Unhappy head all the tortures of the pound 

Shall descend, and that within one little hour ; 
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For vagrant beasts like thee, that way-lay such folk as me, 

*Ti3 well the law a Pinder does provide, 
Or wo dare not go abroad, 'specially, on such nights as this,"— - 

And his brush came thumping heavy on its hide. 

It answered well his call, and with ears and tail erect, 

Ne'er Moke did swifter lly that flinty road ; 
Its path was plaialy traced by the gleaming sparks that rose 

Beneath its feet at every step it strode. 
In vain he shouted ^ Whoa !" in vain he clutched its mane, 

And wished he had a bridle or a rein, 
In vain he left its mane to clasp it round the neck. 

And then ho paused, and vainly tugged again. 

Soon broke upon his wondering sight the pedlars at their rout, 

Soon broke their horrid din upon his cars, 
While straight as frightened rabbits seek the shelter of their burr, 

Into their dreadful midst the donkey steers ; 
In terror at the sight arose his hair upon its end, 

And tighter grew his grasp upon his brush,— 
The only hope of every Sweep, transfixed by startling cause. 

In that peculiar juncture — his last push. 

Now yells, and shrieks, and shouts resound throughout the startled camp. 

Some take the wood, and some their flimsy tent, 
One thought alone prevailing, as he thundered down the field— 

'Twas Satan como to share their merriment. 
Ilelter skelter anywhere they ran in thoughtless fright, 

Till all the tents lie shapeless on the ground ; 
And scattered are the fires, by beasts that try to flee away 

From Satan, still careering wildly round. 

O'er tents, where underneath crowd in terror young and old ; 

0*er fiddles, dropt in haste at his approach ; 
And sending drinking-cups and cans beyond the tinker's skill, 

To fit them for another night's debauch. 
Now oollidiug with u horse, now colliding with a dog. 

Now butting at the hedgo and now the wall ; 
Now kicking up its heels, the ass now rushes off again. 

Till nature is exhausted, and they fall. 

Now silence reigns again (except the tumult of the Forge,) 

The stouter hearts take courage and como forth ; 
And ere the midnight hour is pealing from the distant tower, 

The order comes, *' Be marching further north !'* 
Ero long they pass a swooning Sweep, still grasping tight his brush, 

Tboy guess, but never hint at ought beyond. 
The Pindor gathered strength again, but since that dreadful night 

There has never been a donkey in the pound. 







Please tell me my name ; you may if you can, 
It for giiessinjj you should feol inclined, 

A native I am, though not a younpr man, 
Foi' at present Tm quite stone blind. 

I'm not bad to find in the street any day, 
No matter tho Ptato of the weather, 

Any child may tell you, or show you tho way, 
So I'll loave you to put it together. 

There's no one in Bramley more faithful than I, 
Though perhaps of myself I am boasting ; 

A public position I still occupy, 

IJut yet I'm not used to *' Toasting." 

In the morn before the cock crows my friends come 
(And I. tell you they are very man}',) 

Their vessels to fill, and then hurry home. 
And ne'er can bestow me a penny. 

I've, enemies 'tis true, but only a few, 
And they are the Town Council chaps, 

"Who tried awhile since to annihilate me. 
That they might erect their own " taps." 

Had their object been met, I'm sure you'd have fret 
To pay when you could have it given, 

But noy friends, not afraid, very boldly declared 
From this place I ne'or should be driven. 

No matter the scorn Ihcy put me to. then, .. 

Nor their false accusations 'gainst me, 
X forgive them and hope they'll be better men. 

When they've proved mo so pure and free. 

My duties, however, I fulfil every day. 
And on Sunday they don't let me rest, 

They come in tho morn, then to church go their way. 
For coming early they think is the best. 

^lam- quite inofTenslve you all will admit. 

And seldom cause anger or strife, 
Still there's been times when I've had to submit 
To be chained to prolong my poor life. 

No matter who comes, be it a friend or a foe. 
They may *' handle," but pray do not thump. 

For I do not like blows-at my side, do you know, 
And my name is the ^'•Bramley Town Pampy 

. - John Eocleb, 
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In a onc-storiod shop, by the village street side, 

Toils the cooper the whole summer day ; 
The clang of his hammer comes rapid and loud. 
It calleth the youthful and turbulent crowd 
From their innocent clamour and play. 

They peer through the window, and crowd at his door, 

And climb o'er each well-girded cask ; 
They watch his endeavours with childish amaze, — 
Ho smiles with delight at their wondering gaze, 

And it sweetens his arduous task. 

He sings his old songs with a tremulous voice, 

And the ring of his blows they beat time ; 
The wrinkles take flight from his sweat-cover'd brow, 
His face waxeth bright with the same ruddy glow 
It had worn in his full manhood's prime. 

He loves the glad sound of the revelling young. 

For it speaks of a time long since fled, 
When his brawny young men were but babbling boya 
That scattered his tools as mere childish toys, 
Nor di-eamt that they won them their brea4* 

When his powerful arma smote heayy and fast 

Each hoop to its place well prepared ; 
Then he turnM from their play, and harder he strived 
To welcome decline that, when it arrived, 

Might find his old heart unafraid. 

Thus toiling and hoping, his youth has been spent — 

Yet he claims not his well-earned rest, 
Inured to labour, he still plods his way 
Through the chill winter and hot summer's day, 
He toils, and he loves it the best. 

Thus crosses of life lose their down crushing weight, 

And its ills he no longer does fear ; 
His strength it may fail, and bii form it may bend, 
But still he works on, and wails calmly the end, 

And foara it not though it be near. 
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Bill G©IliFigS and hig 8hr. 

Bill Collinos lived i' Bramla taan, 

Weel knawn to ivvery wun, 
He nivver leng*d for now't on t'earth 

Like a double-barroll'd gun. 
An* hearing a chap hed >vun to soil. 

That suited to a tie, 
Ho saved and scraped for monny a month 

This felluh's gun to buy. 

Nah Bill hed nivver used a pfun, 

Bud wunco at Bramla Tide, 
An' then, at a shooi ting-gallery, 

A shot or two he tried. 
Bud wunce he hed a pistol small, 

That fired vfV a leet, 
Which brast wuu day an' blew away, 

An' tewk a finger wi* it. 

Nah, hovin' scraped up brass enif, 

This gun he went an' bowt. 
An' practised all t'neet cracking caps, 

An' blawing t'candle out. 
When t'morning cam he tewk his gun 

An' strutted off daan t'Gyll, 
Wi' martial stride and panting heart, 

The feather'd tribe to kill. 

T'owd Abbey tells what dreadful wars 

Ambitious men could wage, 
How castles strong an' convents large 

Wero shatter'd in their rage. 
Bud nonn at faight i' Red-coit sod 

Wor hauf as brave as he, 
Nor faced ther foes wi hauf o' t'pluck, 

Wi' all ther chivalry. 

Wi' t'nipples capp'd an' t'triggers up, 

An* t'barrils weel charged tew, 
He cocked it up at ivvery bird 

At raand abaght him flew. 
No care hed ho for speed nor space. 

He blazed away like steam, 
Bud hit or miss, he cucldant tell, 

He alias shut his e'en. 

He shot at pigeons, wrens, an* rooks. 

Or owt at tewk his eye. 
An' if ho diddant pepper *em 

He ipade ther feathers fly. 
E'en Wilson's shoep, wi' plaintive bleat, 

Could scarce the carnage stem. 
He raised his gun, an* felt ill-tempt 

To blaze away at themr 
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At last a sparrow from Yewdairs mill, 

Who oft the Liner oft plundered, 
Peark'd quivering on the Lincroft wall, 

An' lewk'd at Bill an' wundered. 
Bill recognised him as the chief 

Of all that thieving lot, 
An' strove by stratagem to cut 

His depredations short. 

He gav each tube an extra charge, 

An' ramm'd it in wi' vigour, 
An' tewk a varry careful scet 

Before ho puU'd the trigger. 
Backward, sprawling, flew brave Bill, 

The gun from him rebounding. 
While in his lug ho thowt he heeard 

Ten thaasand cannons sounding. 

Undaunted, raise brave Bill, althoush 

The pains he scarce could stand 'em, 
An' mutter 'd, as he rubb'd his arm, 

** Misfortunes come at random." 
Bud when the sparrow strowk his mind 

Ho mutter'd loud, ** Oh ! drat him, 
Although I cannot fin him here 

I've blown him into atoms." 

Then, loading quick, though rather leet — 

Be ivvery lesson gaining — 
He sauntered slowly daan the loin. 

Bud still intent on aiming. 
An' sooin he saw an ancient frog. 

His speckled breast exposing. 
Set upright in the dusky road. 

Just like a throstle dozing. 

Quick as Bill could raise his gun. 

Both tubes at him were popping, 
Bud neither seemed to tak effect. 

Except to set him hopping. 
** He izzant deoad, he curries shot," 

He mutter'd rayther vex't, 
" Bud, bv the power ov Sackio Gaunt, 

I'll finish him wi' t'next." 

Bud Billy's pouch wor clean o' shot, 

His mettle fairly up, 
So chairging bravely at his foe. 

He finish 'd him wi' t'butt. 
Then, ye 'at reads this simple tale. 

Ne'er rail ageean poor Bill, 
Remember t'were his first essay 

When ho went forth to kill. 
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Zack Morrel wor as grand a typo as Brauila o'or could boast, 
An ov all fears at troubles man, hard wark he feared the most ; 
Yet stay, I'm rong, at clearin pints he'd work thro' morn to nect, 
Xo matter t'etamp or t'taste o' t'ale, Zack put it aght o' t'sect. 

Wun noot owd Zack i' t'Romping Buck bed gotten filled tut brim, 
An when ho started off for homo his o'en wi yeast wor dim ; 
In fact so dim that ho, poor chap, wor fairly lost i' t'road, 
An mooar bo guess ner knowledge thro' Cat Babbleton he rstode. 

Nah when he reitched famed Wattorloo a battle fierce he fought, 
But as a lamp-post wor the foe he ugly bruises caught; 
So finding he wor gettin t'warst, he cried " Howld, lad, awm done!" 
Then steggerod off, an reiched t'Taan Street as t'chapcl clock struck wun. 

Asteead o* turniri dahn for home, up t'owd Hiff Loin ho sped, 
Then sumhah into t'churchyard strayed, among the silent dead ; 
An seein theear a hawf-dug grave, Intul it he did creep, 
An thinkin t'wor a feather bed did quickly fall asleep. 

Next morn before the brek ov day, two chaps wor going ta t*wark, 
An fearin nowt thro' boggard ghosts they sped ther way i' t'dark ; 
Bud as they reiched t'owd churchyard fence, they heeard an awful groan. 
Which made em stagger back wi fear, till boath tripped ower a stone. 

At length they both fresh courage gained, an scrammled to ther feet, 
When, lo ! they saw before ther eon a strange an wondrous seet, — 
A human heead rose from a grave, i' hollow tones it said, 
" Hello, owd chaps, what time is't, please ?'* They never spak, but fled. 

On, on they rushed, with tremblin limbs, an hearts stud ommast still, 
Thro* t'stoophoil flew, past t'Unicorn, an on to t'owd Stocks llill, 
Then straight up t'taan, wi clatterin din, these freetened mortals sped, 
Nur ivvor stopped, until at home they hid thro* t'ghost i' bed. 

Next neot these chaps at one o' t'Inns to t'company tolled ther tale, 
An as they listened to ther words each face wor ghastly pale ; 
Excepting t'landlord, all wor scared, but he, "our worthy host," 
lied seen owd Zack, who'd tolled him hah he choncod to play the ghost. 

An 80 he yelled, an donced, and laffed, as if his sides wod crack, 
"Until at last he blurted out at t'ghost wor poor owd Zack ; 
Justthon t*owd chap hi«ison com in, an tolled em t'tale thro' t'first. 
At which they roared an drimim'd ther sides, w ol sum wor fluid they 'd burst. 

An from that time, for weeks an weeks, the topic ov the taan 
Wor Zacky's ghost, an hah it scared Pete Brewk an Doosy Braan ; 
E'en nah, if e'er this worthy pair do ov their courage boast, 
Sum witty blado will mako reply, " Remember t'ChArchyard Ghost." 

' B. G. M. SOWBET, 
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Time moves along, nor stays to sleep — 
His pathway marked wilh footprints deep 

On every hand ; 
His dexter finger wo can see 
Still pointing to eternity, 

On sea, on land. 

In Bramley churchyard, death*s cold bed, 
I stood last night amidst the dead, 

And marked them plain ; 
I read the names of those, now clay, 
NVhom Time, by death, has borne away 

From earth's domain. 

Here lie the Cloughs, beloved name, 

Here sleep the Greens, once known to fame 

Among the best ; 
Here rest the Musoraves, ancient race, 
The WiLSOXs, too, here find a place 

Of quiet rest. 

But Time works not by death alone, 
For man moves like a rolling stone 

From place to place ; 
But when success that man hath found. 
Soon will his native heath resound — 

His home he'll trace. 

Again he treads the village streets. 
Strange faces at each step he meets — 

They pass him by ; 
He looks for friends, but finds them not, 
They're dead, and in that holy spot, 

*' God's acre," lie. 

Old Welfit has the call obeyed, 
Old Nat the crier's voice is stayed. 

But not forgot ; 
At every step I'm more surprised, 
For Bramley is more modernised, 

And changed a lot. 

And yet I love thee, Bramley town. 
To speak thee ill or run thee down 

I'd think a crime ; 
And I shall love thee none the less. 
Though every year on thee impress 

^ Footprints of Time." 

B. 0.'^,'S>^yw«»:t, 
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Mt eyes had lost the gleam of Natare*8 light, 

I slept, and dreamt I saw "• Two Pictures " bright. 

The first one was a glimpse of olden times, 

Or olden days (but " times ** fits in with rhymes,) 

A village street was strikingly portrayed, 

" Bramley Town-gate ** in olden garb arrayed. 

With its "* Stocks Hill,'' a slope of grassy green, 

Whose stocks were real, and plainly to be seen. 

A spring I saw — whose waters as they rise 

In modern days the Town Well Pump supplies, — 

That bubbling stream, as clear as crystal bell, 

I found was named the " Bi-amley Old Town WelL** 

On the hill top there rose an ancient church, 

Solemn and grand it stood upon its perch, 

No modern pile, with towering, tapering spire, 

Yet fraught as much with Josu's holy fire. 

Far from the church the village prison rose, 

A square-built pile, and stern in its repose, 

And on each side stood houses quaint and neat, 

To left and right along the village street. 

Around their doors played children gay and bright, 

The whole a picture full of rosy light. 

A vision of our modem times then rose, 
And changes great this picture did disclose : 
The old Stocks Hill was here (named as of yore,) 
But greatly changed, the real Stocks Hill no more ! 
No grassy slope — 'twas but a hill of stone, — 
No vestige left the old hill to atone, 
No spring, no stocks, no relic left at all. 
But an old pump beneath a sheltering wall. 
Ah I no, all gone ! the church — that ancient pile- 
Was now replaced by one of modem style. 
Look where I might no prison came to sight, 
That mouldering pile had winged its earthly flight ; 
The quaint old cots were gone, and in their place « 
More modem houses did the Town Street grace, 
The street was no more thronged by childish crews — 
In " Ilekcry " ground they did themselves amuse. 

Though old Stocks Hill is clad in green no more. 

That hill is now more useful than before ; 

Though the old church is gone, the new doth rise, 

A fitter place and fairer to our eyes. 

Though gone the stocks, their loss it is but small. 

The prison, too, it was no use at all ; 

Completely changed, with buildings old pulled down, 

Or modernised, more beauteous is our town. 

Thus spite of, all in olden lore or rhyme, 

I fain Vould choose the" Bramley of our time.— B. G. M, SowaET« 






When April bath passed iivith his genial showers, 
And May bursts upon us vrith all her gay flowers, 
When warm sunny breezes blow soft o'er our land, 
And tender green buds into leaflets expand, 
"When all Nature sings " Welcome, bounteous May ! " 
Then Bramley is decked for her great holiday. 

*Ti8 then that " Our Village *' is looking her best, 
^Tis then our quaint street with gay garlands is dress*d, 
*Tis then that we hear the loud roll of the drum, 
And sounds of sweet music unto our ears come, 
'Tis then the " Old Friendly Society " doth meet, 
And shows her yast numbers along our Town Street. 

Good men, who wore once in its ranks, now have fled, 
Their spirits are number 'd amongst the great dead ; 
The Greens calmly sleep in the cold silent tomb, 
And Laycock hath gone to his last earthly home ; 
Kind Clough too hath earn'd the repose of the grave- 
He's sleeping the sleep of the just and the brave. 

Yet great men of Bramley are still to the fore, 
Men kindly and honest, and true to the core, 
Who willingly toil with heart and with hand, 
To still greater make their noble old band. 
And local historians shall some time enrol 
Their names among others in Fame's mighty scrolL 

And as comes our annual " Clash *' year by year, 

Fresh names are enrolled from far and from near, 

And young sturdy forms we see marching along. 

In youth's glowing pride, fresh, healthy, and strong, 

And a gay ringing laugh from each young throat ascends, 

And tells they are proud of their place 'mongst the ** Friends." 

And on this glad morning old Bramley 's enfetey 

To welcome the *' Friends *' in their pomp and their state; 

And as they march on to the strains of the band, 

With joyous emotions each heart doth expand, 

And loud ringing cheers from their lusty lungs rise, 

And float with the echo away to the skies. 

Then night comes apace, and young folks gaily prance 

To strains of sweet music, in gay merry dance. 

And music and laughter togetber do blend. 

Till midnight comes on, then our ** Clash " hath an end, 

And all hurry homo ; but for many a day 

We speak in high glee of our great holiday. 
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A WATCHMAN bold was old Jim Tiff, 
As ever midnight air did sniff, 

Or firod at the stars ; 
No picket, sentinel, or guard, ii 

In battle field or barrack yard, i 

Did danger view with less regard 

In time of peace or war. 

"His heart ne'er fluttered, nor his face 
Of fear ere bore the slightest trace. 

Whatever he heard or saw. 
No hidden foe or plotting thief, 
With sudden noise or warning brief, 
Could startle Jim, or make his teeth 
To chatter in his jaw. 

Secure from every harm he felt, 
\Vith pistols peeping from his belt 

And dagger on his hip ; 
Besides two hounds, whose snarl and growl 
Would terror strike to any soul 
That had a tendency to prowl 

Where Jim would not permit. 

Each night at ten his pistol told, 
As far and wide its sound was rolled. 

The watchman's at his post. 
It spoke defiance as it went, 
And shattered oft the firm intent 
Of robber-bands on plunder bent, 

But courage quickly lost. 

Thus many a year had passed away, 
And never yet had fight or fray 

Witli thieves awaited Jim. 
Till careless grew he in his rounds 
Of pistols charged, and watchful hounds 
Were often in their kennels bound — 

They slept nor went with him. 

But very late one misty night, 

When moon and stars were hid from sight, 

And lamps like candles flared, 
Jim Tiff's quick ears a sound did greet. 
As if some men with naked feet 
Were stepping lightly o'^r a sheet. 

And he was unprepared ! 
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Thougli liis pistols did no balls contain, 
And each dog was sleepins: in its chain, 

He challenged "' Who goes there ? '* 
He challenged twice, but no one spoke. 
But from the shrouding mist there broke 
A giant form, that could o*erlook 

A lamp-post in the air. 

His pistols fired, the noise they made 
He hoped would scare or summon aid, 

For harmless was the charge. 
Then rushed he with his foe to close, 
But ere three steps poor Jimmy goes, 
A something meets him on the nose, 

Like cannon ball at large. 

Quick, as his shattered wits return, 
Again he closes, but to lenrn 

How useless was the fight. 
For just as well 'gainst wall or rock 
Poor Jimmy might have thrown his shock, 
Nor harder would have been the knock 

That came with crushing might. 

Full many a yard he reeled and fell, 
And on the midnight air did swell 

A fierce terrific roar : 
But poor Jim heeded not the sound, 
Bruised and unconscious on the ground 
He lay till morn, and then was found 

All weltering in his goro. 

Whether t'was goblin, man, or beast, 
Was never known, to say the least, 

And Jim could never tell. 
But a giiint ape next day was caught 
In Park Spring Wood, and hard he fought, 
While havoc with each fierce onslaught 

Among his foomen fell. 

But whether it was poor Jim's foe 
No man could answer yes or no, 

But this much may be told : — 
Brown tufts of hair were strewn about, 
But nothing stolen, nothing wrought 
Or done, that told of plunder sought. 

Save poor Jim stiff and cold. 

Gbeekwood Musgbave. 
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Bpsr^Igy Ball. 



Let Leeds folks visit Roundhay, and seek their pleasure there, 
But those who live at Bramley may find enjoyment rare, 
Without expense of travel, "without fatigue at all, 
By searching out the beauties that are in Bramley Fall. 

There is a little meadow, where gipsies have been seen, 
Its grass green lies in contrast to the woodland*s deeper green, 
Some com fields lie beyond it, and in the vale of Aire 
Stands Kirkstall Abbey ruin, in distant prospect fair. 

Its broken belfry tower appears about to fall, 
And ivy like a mantle wraps round the roofless wall ; 
A rustic style passed over, and in the wood are we. 
Where, each in native beauty, is many a graceful tree. 

The ash with pendant boughs, and leaves that grow in companies, 
The plane, with broad-cut leaf, and decked in Autumn with its keys, 
The maple, less aspiring, with its leaf of darker green, 
The rugged oak, Old England's pride, lord of each woodland scene. 

In springtime oft we've waited for its late unfolded leaf. 
But dry and brown, in Autumn long, it hangs in clear relief, 
When beech, and birch, and maple, sycamore, and elm, and ash, 
Are Btript, and Autumn breezes to the ground the acorn dash. 

These are the days of hazel nuts, and Bramley boys can tell 
If Bramley Fall has not enough some years to please them well ; 
The Leeds canal gives water to the cheerful woodland scene. 
The walk beside it ha3 delights of ever varying green. 

A drawbridge gives admittance into the wood itself, 
Where ivy-mounted cottages stand on a rocky shelf, 
There is a pretty avenue of graceful bending birch. 
With softest moss beneath, and birds about upon the perch. 

It really is delightful upon the sward to tread, 
W^here beauteous fern and bracken about the path are spread ; 
Then there are deepest quarried pits, which no one seems to own, 
And rabbits have their burrows 'neath the debris and the stone. 

There is a view magnificent from " Alma's " tree-crowned height, 
There is a hut mysterious, where death has been by night ; 
There are the hazel bushes and a little upland lake, 
And a path that to a mountain-ash with seats beneath will take. 

« But time is failing now, its further beauties to recall, 

Leeds folks may visit Roundhay, we admire the Bramley Fall. 

Miss Mellor. 
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EpaR^IeY ^§w^ Well f uH^p, 

It has stood there for years, *neath that sheltering arch, 

That old village Pump we revere, 
Outpouring its waters in quick, rapid flow, 

For people who come far and near. 
And as that old handle swings "ere and anon,** 
It brings recollections of days past and gone. 

Old Nat was its guardian, and oft through the day 

Mad pranks on the handle I've played, 
And jeered the old man as he chased me away, 

Nor heeded the threats that he made ; 
Poor Nat ! what he suffered I never can tell, 
By tricks that I've played at the Pump and the Well. 

Ah ! could that old Pump but have speech for awhile, 

With pleasure we all should attend. 
What long weary hours its tales would beguile, 

Its stories would ne'er have an end ; 
Of poor dear old Nat it would lovingly tell, 
And on their long friendship with pleasure would dwell. 

TVould tell of kind worthies who're now past and gone, 

Whose memories we ever must love. 
Of mighty-souled men who their courses have run, 

And now rest in heaven above ; 
The names of the Wilsons and Luptons would blend, 
And praises of Hainswortu to heaven ascend. 

The Greens of the past it would bear on its mind. 

And tell of their deeds upon earth ; 
T'would tell of the Yewdalls, so gentle and kind. 

And Dawsons, of true honest worth ; 
Of Winn, in whose heart fellow-love held the sway, 
Of Barkers and Gotts, who have now passed away. 

^Twould toll of great meetings, that oft have been held 

Upon the Stocks Hill, o'er its head, 
Where speakers — by their great convictions impelled — 

Reforms of great triumph have led ; 
TVould tell of deeds done by the men of our town. 
Of great rights upheld, of great wrongs trodden down. 

Though modern improvements may come slow and sure. 

And Progress still onward doth march. 
Yet still may our " Pomp " stand firm and secure 

Beneath that old sheltering arch, 
A relic of days that are now in the past, 
An embleni of age — may it stand to the last. 

B. G. M. SOWBBT. 
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BpsMla Band. 



Who hes'nt heerd o* t'Bramla Band, 

That's famous far an* near, 
An' wins sich honor for aar taan 

Wi' ivvery cumin' year ? 
At gala, feast, an' fiaar-shew, 

At Kirsmas an' May -day, 
At contests tew, aar Band is suar 

To carry^t'prize away. 

Wi' bran new clothes, an* instruments 

All shining bright an' clear, 
An' lads an' lasses craadin' raand. 

The big drum in the rear ; 
The men all marchin' breast ta breast, 

Wi' martial stride an' pomp. 
Who can withstand thur stirrin' strains 

As daan the taan they tromp. 

Nah. whether t'band-chaps played ta mich 

(For t'trumpits did'nt rust,) 
I cannot say, but, suar enif, 

They blew 'em till they brust. 
T'poor chaps wor ommast fit ta roar, 

For all ther brass wor spent, 
But taan clubbed up an' bowt each man 

A grand new instrument. 

Sum wor silver, an' sum wor brass, 

An' nicely curled i' t'middle ; 
An' sum they went trom, trom ! bom, bom ! 

An' sum did nowt but twiddle. 
An' sum hed keys, an' hoils, an' lids, 

An' wun, a queer consarn, 
Hed neythur keys, nor hoils, nor lids, 

But slotted up an' daan. 

But when they played 'em all at wunce, 

An' mixed 'em weel together. 
An' when the chap upon t'big drum 

Thum, thum I began to leather, 
T'effect wor really killin', an' 

A captin from the wars 
Enlisted 'em as soudgers in 

The *' Prince of Wales' Huzzars." 

Nah, sum hed nivvor ridden a horso, 

Except at Bramla Tide, 
An' then upon the willy-gigs 

Sumtimes they'd hed a ride \ 
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So when thur regimentals com*, 

An' they began ta don. 
They cudd'nt tell what t'spurs wor for, 

Unless ta hod 'em on. 

They thowt if they wor fastened tight, 

Ta t'horse they'd sumhow stick, 
An' then they cudd'nt be thrawn off 

If it began ta kick. 
So off they went full trot ta York, 

Though nearly josst ta jelly, 
They stuck ta t'pummil, and kept thur spurs 

Weol under t'horse 's belly. 

An' when they gat ta t'city walls. 

They pool'd up in a raw, 
An' *'See the Conquering Hero comes'* 

They all began ta blaw. 
An' varry weel they played it tew, 

When t'horses did'nt prance, 
But when they hurd a lively bit 

They seemed abaat ta dance. 

At last that chiip wi t'slotting thing, 

Wi' cheeks puffed fit ta crack, 
He thrust it aat sa vary far 

He cudd'nt pool! it back ; 
An' t'horse bein' raythur freetened tew. 

An' feelin' summat prickin', 
It started off a raumin' up, 

An' then began a kickin'. 

First t'instrument flew on ta t'graand. 

An' jingald fit ta breck, 
Then he wor fetched, all on a lump, 

Reight on ta t'horse's neck. 
But, tVarst of all, a spur cam off. 

An' t'chap bein' aat o' plumb, 
T'horse sent him flyin', like a shot, 

Heead first into t'big dnim. 

They pooled him aat bi his coit tail, 

An' sum began ta chaff, 
But t'chap wor suar he'd ne'er been thrawn 

If t'spur hed not cum off. 
So, readers, nivver use a thing 

Ye dunnat understand. 
An' if yor tempted so ta dew, 

Remember t'Bramla Band. 

J. T. Babkeiu 
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5Fhe lueeH'g Jubilee. 



Leeds, thoa art honoured with a wide renown, 
For thy munificence and worth are known 

Throughout this sea-girt isle ; 
Nay, in the hearts of brothers far away, 
Thy name has earned a proud exalted sway, 

And approbation's smile. 

And in thy Borough, to the fore I ween 
Oomes Bramley, in a loyalty to Queen 

And fellowship's rich store. 
In all its annals such a scone of joy, 
Of harmony and mirth without alloy, 

Was never known before. 

Twas in the month of June, the 18th day, 
A glorious sunshine, and a grand display 

From cottage and from hall. 
First, in the National Schools, assembled those 
Whose lives — in evening time — like some full rose, 
Were ready for the fall. 

And while the dear old folks thus sat in glee, 
The gay bright children hastened merrily, 

At various schools to meet. 
In thousands all assembled in Hough Lane, 
And hundreds from Societies still came 

To make the ranks replete. 

Oh ! 'twas a glorious sight ; the colours bright, 
And happy faces in a flood of light, 

*Mid everything so gay. 
The rich deep strains of music filled the air, 
And joy and splendour lingered everywhere. 

On this triumphant day. 

On the procession moved, and at Town End 
The gallant Mayor and Mayoress did blend 

In this vast concourse free ; 
Bramley was honoured, and right well she strove 
To show her love, and her devotion prove 

In this famed Jubilee. 

The Recreation Ground was reached ere long. 
And in a grand acclaim was sung the nation's song, 

*• God save our gracious Queen." 
A huge bonfire was lit at evening's close, 
And, loth to part — yet tired — for repose. 

All left this gladsome scene. 

Fbbp Clark. 
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Once on a time, when pigs were swine fthus legends old begin,) 
There stood— in fact, it stands there still— a pub., the Oak Tree Inn, 
No other house was standing nigh— and so it is to-day.— 
Except the woodman's humble cot, two hundred yards away. 

An ancient dame, of rotund form, ruled mistress of the roost 
Inside the antique hostel, and it long had been her boast, 
8he feared nor ghost, nor goblin grim, she laughed all such to scorn, 
She was} as innocent of fear as any babe unborn. 

A merry company nightly met beneath the lady's roof, 
And oft they'd longed to test her pluck and put it to the proof. 
Full many a scheme they'd tried to plan, to make her " do or dare,*' 
Some goblin, gho^jt, or fiend to bring, her sturdy wits to scare. 

At last they hit upon a scheme, the whisper went around. 
On each face sat a knowing grin, no sad face there was found. 
And. as they slyly formed their plot, their hearts were full of glee, 
As they in fancy dwelt upon the fun they meant to see. 

It seems this bold and sturdy dame, each night at mid hour dread, 
Would make a tour around the house ere she prepared for bed ; 
With candle lit, from door to door she'd trudge upon her round, 
To see each latch was safely dropped, each padlock safely bound. 

This was the time these blades did choose to play their ghostly trick, 
' Which they thought quite ingenious, in fact, quite up to dick; 
So up, my muse, and aid thy slave in flowing staves to tell. 
The story of this midnight deed and what from it befel. 

The hour had come, the brewhouse door was left upon the jar. 
For they had left no thing to chance, their deep laid scheme to mar; 
They'd told the brewer of their fun, and, for a friendly mite. 
He'd " quite forgot to drop the latch " when leaving for the night. 

And so these wights stood round the door, each draped in sheet of white. 
Scarce e'en a breath escaped to break the stillness of the night. 
And when they heard the dame astir, thev gurgled forth a groan, 
Which fairly startled each of them, so hollow was its tone. 

*' What's that ? What's that?" exclaimed the dame (her cheeks just paled a 

shade,) 
** Oh, pshaw ! my nerves are quite unstrung, I'm getting quite afraid j" 
She gave the old tom-cat a kick, which seemed to ease her mind. 
Then, glancing round, her quick eye saw a shadow on the blind. 

She softly to the window crept, and glancing through the night. 
Siie saw around the brewhouse door those forms of ghostly white ; 
•'Oh! Oh! she muttered to herself, *' this is some tricky turn, 
But I'm too old a bird for chaff, as they shall quickly learn." 

Then, reaching down a heavy whip, she crossed the brewhouse floor. 
And ere their ghostships were aware slie opened wide the door. 
Then sprung at once into their midt^t, and wielding well her lash. 
She made them howl and shriek with pain ere they aside could dash. 

Next 4ay the tale eked out somehow ('tis said the brewer split,) 
All Bramley yelled with mirth, when told how biters had been bit ; 
And though the actors long since died, yet now the ice is broke, 
Methinks you'll laugh as gaily at the " Legend of the Oak." 

B. 6, M. SOWRKT. 
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A B^amleY F©©1ibaII MalGh. 

How lively is the scene, as down the street 

Thousands press gaily on with hastening feet 

They linger not, the appointed hour is three, 

And on they speed with merry hearts and free; 

All care is banished, as they wend their way, 

With cheerful faces, to the field of play. 

Soon they emerge into the anxious crowd, 

And join pervading mirth and humour loud ; 

'Mid mingled shouts opposing teams appear. 

The ball is placed and started with a cheer. 

The conflict rages fierce in neutral ground, 

And acclamations long and loud resound ; 

The Bramley forwards, resolute and strong, 

Carry the ball most gallantly along, 

They near the goal-lino, their opponents' " crack " 

Secures the leather, and returns it back. 

*-ln touch ! " ah, there the true and skilful play 

Repels their tactics all that glorious day. 

*' Line out ! " *' Held ! " and down the ball is put. 

The scrimmage formed, each man maintains his foot; 

Cheer after cheer, to see such play sublime. 

The pack is broken by the cry ** Half time." 

The interval is brief, the conflict great 

Resumes in vigour and uncertain fate, 

The previous half determines not the win, 

And partisans applaud in clamorous din. 

Each well-trained team fight with a desperate will, 

And use keen judgment and unfailing skill, 

They try to wrest the victory, and claim 

A merited success throughout the game, 

'Mid fluctuations Bramley youths excel, 

And bravely play, determined to compel 

Their muscular opponents to give way. 

And prove the victors of this thrilling day. 

A *' touch-down" they obtain, and from the "twenty-five" 

The visitors kick ofif, and manly strive 

With energy untiring, not retreat. 

But each endeavour to avert defeat. 

The call of time draws near, and day's decline 

Steals o'er the scene, to close the work condign ; 

Still Bramley charge, and to the front again 

They struggle on, to victory and fame ; 

Aided most nobly by a splendid "run," 

A " try " is got, the stubborn battle won. 

" No side " is called, and 'midst vociferous cheers, 

Ea0h poweaful team retires and disappears, 

Till at a future date they meet to prove 

T^eir prowess iu the game they so much love,— F. ClabK* 






BaY^ ©^ Ghildh©©d. 

Oh ! happy, happy childhood's days, when I was yet a girl, 

When car king care and sorrow's pain were numbed by pleasure's whirl, 

When life to me was like the rose, so beauteous in the morn, 

I knew not then that in the rose there lurked a hidden thorn. 

Oh ! happy days, when I in bliss would stray through Bramley Fall, 
To listen to the linnet's song and hear the thrushes' call. 
And watch the sportive rabbits play upon the verdant green, 
Their antics lending charm unto that pretty woodland scene. 

Well can I tell when first I found the bird's nest in the tree, 
Half hid amongst the foliage, I shouted forth in glee, 
And heeding not the mother-bird, uncaring for her cries, 
I plucked the nest and speckled eggs, then bore away my prize. 

Oh ! happy hours, when I would play on Beccrof t's sunny brow, 
And watch the changing scene around, bathed in the sunset's glow ; 
I'd dance within each sunny ray, which flashed in glittering train, 
Or try to catch its glorious gold from off the yellow grain. 

Oh ! pleasant time, when I would roam along the shady Ghyll, 
And, 'mongst Dame Nature's choicest gifts, of pleasure drink my fill ; 
But now the happy hours are gone, with time they've passed away, 
And only memory brings to me my childhood's joyous day. 

Yet, dear old Bramley, birthplace mine, and girlhood's happy home, 
I'll ne'er forget thy many joys, no matter where I roam, 
For all those happy days of j'ore are graven on my brain. 
And in a mood of love to thee I pen my simple strain. 

Dear village street, quaint Town Well Pun'p, and famous old Stocks 

Hill, 
Though common to unthinking minds, how precious to me still. 
For ye recall those days when I would list to olden lore, 
And hear the legends of your fame in days that are no more. 

And now adieu ! yet not farewell, for if I stay on earth 
I'll view again my childhood's home, the place that gave me birth ; 
But should the hour of death draw nigh, ere I shall be no more, 
I'll breathe a tender word for thee, the village I adoY^. 
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The duties of the day were done, and signs of night had fast begnn, 
The babbling babe had sunk to rest, with nestling head on mother*8 breast ; 
The bird had sung its latest tune, and sat on perch with ruffled plume. 
The cat and dog together coiled, the kettle on the top-rib boiled ; 
Hy mother read a tale aloud, and father's pipe sent forth a cloud, 
That circled as it upward flew to wrap the roof in haze of blue ; 
My sister, knitting by my side, her clicking needles deftly plied, 
In earnest o'er her labour bent, a lovely picture of content ; 
The old clock thundered forth its tick, the crickets chirped in every nick, 
The fearful mice, from puss secure, like shadows flashed across the floor ; 
The overcharged gas gave forth its lay;— I knew no more, I dozed away. 
Rap-tap !— I started, then again that rapping came distinct and plain ; 
Half dazed I rose, in haste to see what visitor, and what with me. 
The door ajar, from out the gloom, strode in the middle of my home 
Schoolmaster Binms with blandest smile, while I in wonder gazed awhile. 
For somehow I had thought him dead, or some such thought had filled my head. 
But there he stood, not one whit changed, the sable suit all disarranged. 
The old drab gaiters, same old limp, and nose the hue of boiled shrimp ; 
The usual courtesies all past, to business matters hied him fast. 
With many a sniff and many a snook, then spoke he as from out a book :— 
**Now, Greenie, I've a job in hand that does my very soul command. 
And thou, my pupil, and a poet, seems likeliest to help me do it. 
* Our Village ' elders long have thought they knew a grand old man, that ought 
Some recompense to find at last for all the hardships he has passed. 
In toiling for * Our Village ' good as ne'er another mortal would ; 
A representative of law, for ages he has kept in awe 
Mischievous minds on evil bent, and tried their ways to circumvent ; 
And many a beast he's kept in pound, until an owner could be found. 
That would have damaged God knows what, but for the stratagems of Nat. 
His cheery voice and sweet-toned bell was ever ready ought to tell. 
At every pause that did succeed the speech he carefully would read ; 
That massive wall, with arched cell, where nestles village pump and well, 
Was ever his especial care, to clothe with pictures rich and rare, 
And thrilling scenes so well displayed, both man and urchin oft have stayed ; 
Elections' tumult ever found him spreading information round, 
Each noisy knot and arguing group would quickly into silence droop. 
But wherein lays his greatest claim to recompense and lasting fame, 
Is that for ages he has thrown illumination o'er our town. 
Whatever weather might forbid, the duty to be done he did. 
And many a footpad, from Nat's toil, has missed a victim and his spoil. 
And many a drunken fool discerned the other road he should have turned ; 
Thus have his labours ever been to shed some ray of light between 
The darksome shadows that attend our footsteps here till life shall end. 
Then aid us, Greenie, all thou can, write prose or poetry, scheme or plan. 
That we his good old heart may cheer the few short days he'll linger here.'* 
Then ceased his voice, and I awoke, far from that sweet and hallowed nook — • 
That hallowed nook— my bo/hood home— which more I love the more I roam. 
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jphe EpamleY Mlma^as. 



Time does not droop his rapid wings, 
For even while the poet sings 
Another year advancing brings 
The Bramley Almanac. 

We mark its progress year by year, 
Not brilliant but a glad career, 
And oft, we trust, will still appear 
The Bramley Almanac. 

Not gilding an heroic age — 
Not daring any vain presage — 
Still wit and wisdom grace the page 
Of Bramley Almanac. 

It makes no idle boast ; its aim 
Is not the clarion note of Fame, 
But usefulness is chief the claim 
Of Bramley Almanac. 

To find the date of any feast 
Or fair, in which to sell a beast, 
Or meet a friend, is not the least 
Use of the Almanac. 

There's many a scrap of poetry. 
Of curious fact, chronology, 
And hint of true philosophy 
In Bramley Almanac. 

Now, what if Dawson never flags, 
And if its progress never lags 
Till every bragging tongue that wags 
Shall praise this Almanac ? 

"Will this please all ? or will Death^s hand 
Forbear to strike at God's command, 
So long as Dawson bless the land 
With Bramley Almanac. 

No ! year by year our task is done, 
We do our best — and yet no one 
Can tell us when our last is done, 
Not e'en the Almanac. 

God grant each year in passing o'er 
May leave us holier than before, 
So shall we triumph when no mor^ 
We need an Almanac. 
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^©led Men ©i Bi^amleY. 



PERHAPg no village in the land 
Can boast of a more noble band 
Of men, with talents rare and grand, 
Than can our native Br am ley. 

We've men of letters not a few, 
Men of figures, linguists too, 
Besides a host whom few folks know, 
As native men of Bramley. 

Of vocalists we've quite a throng, 
Who cheer this dreary land ^ilh song. 
Thousfh some have been from home so long 
They're scarcely known at Bramley. 

The chief musicians of this land 
Compose our world-wide famous Band, 
With music men they take their stand 
As noted men of Bramley. 

That orator, whose high renown 
Reverberates from every town. 
Where truth or heresy is known. 
Was born and reared at Bramley. 

That little man, with massive mind. 
Whose figures prove to all mankind 
That he's no novice, you will find 
Once taught a school in Bramley. 

That secularist, whoso daring deeds. 
In making speeches down at Leeds, 
And sowing anti-christian seeds. 
Heard by few folks in Bramley. 

He speaks of ought, no matter where, 
He's never daunted by a sneer, 
Though seldom he receives a cheer 
From the good folks of Bramley. 

He counts no favours, fears no frown. 
But, as he rambles up and down, 
I scarcely think he adds renown 
To the noted men of Bramley. 

But he has parts 'tis plain to see, 
If right directed, that would be 
Of service to his country 
And to the town of Bramley. 

We trust e'er long that he will stand 
Among the worthies of our land, 
A credit to that noble band, 
The noted men of Bramley. 

Gborgb Umplebt. 
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Bpai^IeY FeaSli. 



Let others pkctcli, in proso or verse, the heroes of our towD, 
Or in immortal Btrains describe each object of renown, 
One subject still remains unsung, the last, though not the least, 
And so rU strike the tuneful lyre, and sing of Bramley Feast. 

A show ! a show ! the children cry, and off with pattering feet, 
Away they run with cheer and shout along the village street; 
When lo ! behold ! the caravans, with stately march and slow, 
Are moving up the dusty road towards the Barley Mow. 

"With eager eyes and dancing hearts, they watch the busy scene, 
And round about, and in and out, they gambol on the green; 
They hear the workmen's voices hoarse, the hammer's ceaseless blow, 
And watch the steady progress of each stall, bazaar, and show. 

The morning comes, the feast begins, bazaars with toys are spread, 
The stalls are heaped with brandysnap, and nuts, and gingerbread; 
The fly-boats sail into the air, and drums and trumpets sound. 
While round about, with shriek and shout, the whirly-gigs go round. 

Of shooting-galleries there are many, 
"Try your luck, two shots a penny." 
There's red cock, white cock, round they go; 
The man shouts, " One down, who makes two ? 
*' Every article on this stall a penny," 
"Sold again and got the money. 
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There is Pablo, Wild's, and Tompleton, a pea-soup stall or two, 
A boxing-show of niggers, and the famous Bendigo ; 
There is Wombwell's Menagerie — " All alive ; 
Come, gents, step forward, and look at the show." 

" The first reptile that I shall introduce to your notice is the 
Etjfiptian Crocodile. It answers to the name of Arabi; his 
native element is the slimy banks of the Nile, where he has 
lately been totally an(nilo)ated. Ho measures sixteen feet from 
the tip of his snout to the end of his tail, besides four feet on 
which he crawls, making in all twenty feet. Truly, gentlemen, 
this is a dangerous monster. 

" The figure to the left is the great Irish Giant^ Mr. Parnell. 
His length, from head to foot, is exactly one (land) League; his 
mouth is large, and measures seven inches by five. His hair is 
red — blood red. He has a sister, almost as big as himself ; there 
is only one Ih'(/(jar in all IrelanH. Ho was treated some time ago 
for convulsions, with the result that ho has been quieter ever 
since, which has made Gladstone look bright, and Bright glad." 

J. T. Barker. 
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El Bpamlev Fea^t Feed. 

Long years ago, o'er I was born (an ancient bard I quote,) 
The *'Pig and Whistle " reared its head, a public-house of note, 
Just past the " Acorn" on the road that leads to Kirkstall Bridge, 
The landlord's signature I've lost, but he was nicknamed Tidge. 

The year was eighteen fifty-nine, the first day of the feast, 
The time when friends cumo fiockiug in from north, west, south, and east, 
For, from its birth, " Our Village " has been famous far and wide, 
For glorious cheer and welcomes dear when conies its yearly tide. 

Inside the " Pig and Whistle " bar a goodly company sat, 
And all were in a pleasant mood so jolly was tho chat ; 
The joke and je^t and merry quip oich he.irt with joy did fill. 
And as tho foaming beer went round the fun grow faster still. 

Amidst their merriment and noise old Tidge rose to hid feet, 
In broadest Bramley twang ho gavo this olfer of a treat — 
*'Nah, lads, ye knaw its t'feast, an' so I heap ye willant fail 
Ta cum ta-morn, an' hev a feed o' roast boef, bread, an' ale." 

Of course this glorious olYer they accepted without doubt. 

Then drunk unto their worthy host till time for turning cut, 

And as they each made tracks for home, old Tidge said '• Don't forget, 

Ye nivvor ate sich meit bofooar, a paand ur two I'll bet I " 

Next day, as noontide came around, they one by ono popped in, 

Old Burt, Old Unc, Ben Kay, Soph Stead, Lauk Adams, and Jack Winn ; 

Nor was it long ere all were there, with appetites as keen 

As if a dinner for a week not ono of them had seen. 

And when they sniffed the odour there, oh ! t'was a sight to see. 
For at that appetising smell each smacked his lips in glee ; 
And when that wondrous moat was brought they started in surprise. 
For t'was a joint fit for a king they saw before their eyes. 

When each had done, and picked his teeth, and settled in his seat, 
Old Tidge came in, and asked them how they'd liked his piece of meat, 
And each declared that ne'er before with such prime beef he'd met, 
Its rich and juicy flavour they could none of them forgot. 

** Nah, cud ye like ta tak sum hoam ? " *' Ay ! ay ! " thoy loudly cried, 
"Then cum wi' me," said Tidge, '*an' sooin yer wants '11 bo supplied;'* 
Then straight across tho yard ho went, into tho stable shot. 
And showed the beast from whence that piece of juicy meat he'd got. 

But why was there such moans and groans ? Why such a sickening sight ? 
Why were those faces ghastly pale which were but now so bright ? 
Ah ! t'was a cruel joke that Tidge on them had dared to play, 
For ** horse beef" was the wondrousmeat they'd praised so much that day. 

But o'er the scene we'll draw a screen, let it suQico to say. 

They ne'er forgot that juicy joint unto their dying day ; 

Some beef eschewed and mutton bought, when came the yearly tide, 

Whilst others tasted meat no more, but vegetarians died. 

B. G. M. SOWBET. 
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6uP>i©SitieS ©i BmrnleY- 



Vi^'nn curious Ibincrs that Bramloy doth contain, 

I fain would '' Cope " and strive Fame's wreath to gain; 

So up, my muse, unloose thy casket fair, 

And lend to me thy gems of ay it so rare. 

Tis strange, but true, what I do now unfold, 
Our little town the whole great *' G/obe " doth hold, 
And also claims — now please don't doubt my tale — 
An old " Brown Cow^' which gives not milk but ale. 

The seedling ^'' Acorn'* gives us ales and stout, 
The " Old Oak Tree,'* too, pours these liquids out; 
The ^^JJaist/'* bright, that wee and modest flower, 
Teems forth each day an alcoholic shower. 
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The Scripture saith that Moses struck a rock. 
And water came unto the Jewish flock. 
But in our town wc strike the "/:^oc^•,'* and there — 
Most wondrous thing— we find both wines and beer. 

The " Unicorn " and " Lion " in our town. 

Like those of old strive hard to win the crown, 

By ales and stout, by brandy, rum, and gin, 

They daily strive their neighbours' ''crowns'* to win. 

Besides a "F/.sAer" two "/'oa*«?s" take their stand, 
The barber's trade they ply with skilful hand. 
O'er '• stubbly ground " they travel safe and sure. 
Their "biiishes" perfect and their "scent" quite pure. 

A *'il/oA<j" we find is in the grocery line, 

Whilst a ^^ Prince*' gives good and wholesome wine; 

"We miss our Mark" — a saddler — so I learn, 

lie did stitch well an honest coin to earn. 

The spur I think is kindred to the boot, 
And this would seem our local "*Sy?M;Ts" to suit. 
For "*S/>Mrri-" and boots we find are hand in hand, 
Upheld by nails and leather firm they stand. 

A would *'/?. Young** doth grace our village street, 
We purchase there fruits juicy, ripe, and sweet; 
The " Greenwood " seems a real Tom Tiddler's ground, 
For boots and shoes upon its turf are found. 

But I must close, my muse is getting slow. 
No more her ^\it in graceful strains doth flow, 
Or I wouM brinjj more curious thlns^a lo "sitv;. 
But as it is I bid \q\x all " A.d\ou\'' 
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3F^e 8Id §§11 Bhssii. 



In Bramley Town Street, near the well-known quarter 
Of that public-houae, called the " Star and Garter " — 
A step further on, you're there in a jiffy, — 
Where Jerry the blacksmith once had his smithy, 
There stands the Old Hall, just over the wall, 
A low-looking building, gloomy and small, 
Slinking away out of sight of the street, 
As though it wanted no one to see it. 
The mansion is grim, for Time has a trick 
Of blacking old buildings of stone or of brick, , 
And Bramley Old Hall is as black as Old Nick. 
*Ti8 said that a man was onco murdered there, 
They point out his blood on the top of the stair ; — 
A dark-looking blot which will not wash out. 
However it's scrubbed with brush or with clout. 
And the dead man's ghost goes roaming about. 

Now down in the yard lived old Jonx Harrison, 

Our greatest musician without comparison. 

To whose great fame there succeeded most*fitly, 

Solomon Walton and then John Whitley — 

(Truly a name of enduring fame.) 

John Harrison was, with all his great merits, 

A firm believer in ghosts and spirits ; 

A good Roman Catholic also was he. 

As over adored a Virgin Mary, 

Or believed in the Pope's infallibility. 

Now John, whose courage was not to be daunted, 

Determined to see if tho Hall was haunted ; 

He went to the house, and obtained permission 

To spend a night with this ghostly vision. 

The night was stormy, and windy, and dark. 

When witches and ghosts turn out for a lark, 

Down in a flood came tho pattering rain, 

It clattered on roof, and shutter, and pain. 

It bubbled in gutter, and pipe, and drain ; 

As for going to sleep it was all in vain, 

For the roar of the wind, as it shrieked overhead, 
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Sounded as though it would waken the dead, 
And John could feel the house rocking in hed. 
Then the mice and the rats, and the old torn cats, 
Set up such a squeaking, howling, and shrieking, 
As the moon poured out its ghostly glamour, 
That any poor heggar, though dead as a hammer, 
Would rise from his grave if he heard such a clamour. 

John pulled up the clothes as far ds his nose. 

And was just dropping off in a sweet little dose, 

When a flash of the moon very suddenly shone 

Right through the window, and there, all alone, 

He saw a white figure with eyehalls aglare. 

And a gash in his throat, ascending the stair ; 

One hand was outstretched, one finger hent hack 

Was pointing towards the gaping rod crack, 

As much as to say, though dumh as a post, 

*^ Look at the throat of this poor murdered ghost I" 

Upstairs he glided, higher and higher. 

His eyes they glittered like two halls of fire, 

And he seemed as tall as Bramley Church spire. 

Up to the hed-side it stalked at one stride. 

And turned down the clothes, when John it espied, 

One moment it glared, and then in a trice, 

Fell fiat on John's chest like a lump of ice. 

He uttered a groan, it might he a snore. 

So unearthly a sound was ne'er heard before ; 

He tried to get up, but felt fastened down ; 

His breath seemed to stop, as though he would drown ; 

He could not move either an arm or a log ; 

He wanted to run but was fast as a peg ; 

In fact he felt death would be almost a boon. 

And he fainted right off, quite into a swoon. 

How long ho lay is not easy to say, 

But when ho came round it was light as day ; 

He peeped out of bed, from under the clothes. 

Saw nothing stirring, and so be arose ; 

He looked down the stair, and round the bed-post. 

But never a blink could he catch of the ghost ; 

So peaceful and quiet was everything seeming, 

He began to think ho might have been dreaming. 

But whether or not the story bo true, 

John told it just as I've told it to you. 

J. T. Babkeb. 
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No longer I seo the glad light of the morniDg, 

Around mo while walking down Bramley Town Street, 

No longer bright smiles, honest faces adorning. 
As cheerfully, soberly, friends and I meet. 

• 

Old Bramley, now distant, yet well-beloved Bramley, 
I loved thee and left thee (it was with regret,) 

For there's many a person, a home-group and family, 
For whom I rejoice that we ever have met. 

The dear little children to teach was my duty, 

And faith, love, and patience they sometimes taught me ; 

Their bonnie bright eyes, and their innocent beautj', 
In memory's album still plainly I see. 

The young folks of Bramley I think of with pleasure, 

At festivals often I heard their glad song. 
The blessings of life they enjoy in good measure, 

I pray these may be their inheritance long. 

Industrious women, and men as hard working, 
Who were as free-spoken as folks well might be, 

I think of, nor overlook evil there lurking, 

God grant the bad seed may ne'er grow to a tree. 

Some old folks of Bramley I knew and respected. 
Their grey hairs had honour for righteousness' sake. 

Their strength was all gone, but they well recollected 
The days of their youth, and their hearts kept awake. 

Some patient old bachelors rivse up before me ; 

Some well-to-do widowers too I can seo ; 
Some true-hearted widows with each a love story, • 

And some kind old maids that were kindly to me. 

I never believed that the one or the other 
Had happiness all on their side of life's way. 

But I loved to observe how each sister and brother 
At Bramley could really enjoy a good day. 

And many good days, I pray God, may be given 
To Bramley as blessings, where'er I may bo, 

And that all whom I loved there may meet me in heaven, 
A day without night with our Saviour to see. 

MlBS M£Ll.OB« 
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Within "Our Village" one there lived, whose name 

May not have reached your ears, nor yet his fame, 

Jovial and hearty he, nnd full of cheer, 

But just a little bit too fond of beer. 

Now, when a man will take of drink his fill. 

He shambles on, but ever down the hill, 

And deeper still, for he can never rise 

Who wastes his time and money, greatest prize 

To mortals given, and he best uses both 
Who finds in wisdom's ways their truest worth. 
Our quondam friend was wed, and sorely tried 
Her whom he once brought home a happy bride ; 
She bore with hitn till she could bear no more, 
And then declared that she would lock, the door, 
And* leave him out, at ease to walk around, 

Or find a lodging on the cold, cold ground. 

To this effect she turned the key one night; 

Our hero soon arrived in soiry plight. 

He tried both door and window all in vain. 

But not a sign of entrance could ho gain. 

He fumbled, and he stumbled, all the same; 

Then he began to think — Whoso most to blame, 

^le, or the wife, whoso love I've turned aside, 

Though I was once her greatest joy and pride. 

Thus musing, he bethought him, that behind 

The house there was a window, he might find 

Not so secure as that he'd tried before. 

In he must be, through window or through door, 

So round ho went, and soon rejoiced to find 

That fate to him, for once, had been most kind ; 

Lifting the window-sash, head first he went, 

But soon what shrieking and what sobbing blent 

Together to express his awful state ; 

Take warning then, and don't come home too late. 

Whether he'd really tumbled down a well, 

Or into '' t'Baths," he could'nt tell. 

Now, truth to say, he'd fallen in a tub. 

Left by his wife you'll say. — Ah, there's the rub ; 

But no, she never thought to make foul play, 

She'd only put it there for washiug day. 

It now was full of water to the brim, 

And in it he could neither sink nor swim ; 

Ho splashed, and struggled, and at length got free — 

Let's hope ho made good use of liberty. 

Young men ! be warned, and don't take too much beer. 

It keeps the purse but not the conscience clear, 

For it is true, with me will all agree, 

" Fools and their money soon part company." — Mas. Hare. 
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*Ti8 only a memory — the wondrous life, 

The chequered career of battle and strife, 

The shifts and the changes are thinprs of the past,- 

He*8 found out the truth — he sleepeth at last. 

And yet he was gifted with talents so rare 
That few had such power the truth to declare, 
For who has not felt the charm of his tongue, 
And oft with delight on its eloquence hung. 

So potent with power, so simple and clear, 
Came the words from his lips to the listening ear, 
That truth never wore an aspect so grand. 
And scoffers were silenced on every hand. 

who can forget the days that are gone, 
The foes that he vanquished, the battles he won ; 
Xor long on the scene of triumph he hovered, 
But fearless pressed on to truths undiscovered. 

And still as he went his prowess struck terror, 
Down with a crash fell the strongholds of error, 
The ranks of the sceptics ho filled with dismay, 
And truth and reform seemed to carry the day. 

There was not a church, there was not a sect. 
Where some form of error he did not detect, 
And when nothing was left to defend or maintain, 
He made what was error appear truth again. 

He confounded the wise, alarmed the good, 
The simple and foolish amazed they stood, 
The champions of truth ho dared to the fight, 
And, though in the wrong, he proved he was right. 

* 

name not his faults, defame not the dead, 
His failings, though many, were those of the head. 
Though far, far away, from the faith of his youth, 
His heart remained steadfast to virtue and truth. 

Though storm-tossed and driven through regions of doubt, 
Searching for truth which was past finding out, 
Still God led him back with a fatherly hand, 
To a far brighter hope, a far better land. 

Beyond the deep roar of Atlanta's wild wave, 
In the lone haunts of freedom there lies his grave, 
Though thousands of leagues stretch solemn and dim, 
The hearts of his countrymen still turn to him. 

Hushed is the voice and cold tlio pale brow, 

Nor error, nor doubt, can disquiet him now. 

Through the mists and shadows of earth he has risen, 

For ever to dwell in the pure light of heaven.— J. T. Babk£R« 
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Long life and health to one whose name, 
Encircled by a local fame, 

Respect has won ! 
A man who's long in Bramley wrought, 
One who his fellows' good has sought, 

And good work done. 

In the arena first to fight 

For things he deemed both just and right, 

Nor would he yield ; 
E'en now on questions of the day, 
We find him eager for the fray, 

First in the field. 

On politics, on social themes, 
At feast or frolic, still he seems 

To be the same. 
To try and help his fellow-man, 
To cheer the downcast all he can : 

Such is his aim ! 

In Bramley 's " Clash "his part he's played. 
Oft, in his scarlet robe arrayed, 

I've seen him there : 
And may he live long years to be 
In Bramley*s gi'cat society 

An officer ! 

True, honest-hearted to the core, 
An honoured Guardian of the Poor : 

Such was his light. 
In Council we hav^B seen him stand 
Firm, whate'er he took in hand. 

To uphold the right. 

Full fifty years have passed him by. 
King Time on him hath had an eye. 

And yet is ho 
As young in heart as in the past. 
Friend, may thou be so to the last ! 

Here's health to thee ! 

Yes, health, friend John I Good health to thee ; 
Long may the name of Dawson be 

In Bramley known ; 
For everyone, in true respect, 
The name of Dawson should connect 

>Vith Bramley town. 

B, G. ^L SiQ^TKLX* 
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Back once again to the homo of my childhood, 

Home of my youth so delightful and free, 
The birds sing as sweetly adown in the wildwood, 

As on that sad day that I parted from thee. 

I stroll down the dear village street, and enraptured 

I gaze on familiar scones of the past, 
And by their quaint beauty my soul it is captured, 
And back to the "Lang syne " my thoughts they are cast. 

Bell Lane, w^itli thy halo of sweet recollection. 
To pass thee in silence would fill me with woe, 

Tby now ruined " Pound" gives me food for reflection. 
Of customs which fled with the days long ago. 

The old village smithy, with its forgo and its bellows, 
How often I've stood 'midst its clang and its roar, 

"Watching the brawny-armed smith and his fellows ; — 
Sweet moments were those at the old smithy door. 

Dear, dear village pump, though gone is thy glory, 

Thou standest the emblem of ages now fled, 
Theme of tradition, of song, and of story. 

Thy fame shall bo sung when my muses are dead. 

Those sweet village bells that are cheerily ringing. 
What storied creations they breathe in their song, 

Thoughts of the past to my memory bringmg, — 
Chime on, sweet bells, your merry ding dong. 

But joy is not perfect, for, with my sweet vision, 

Comes a sharp feeling of sorrow and pain, 
I mourn for the friends who have ended life's mission, 

Loved ones who're gone to return not again. 

And softly I steal through the holy " God's acre,'* 
And gaze on the sad storied tombstones around, 

Telling of those who have gone to their Maker, 
And loft their frail bodies as dust in the ground. 

This life is at best but a flickering ember, 

Sorrow and pain intermingling its mirth ; 
I wonder do angels in heaven remember 

The dear ones they left 'mid the troubles of earth ? " 

But a truce to sad thoughts, no palu must I borrow, 

Let fancy and joy in my brain be sujncnio, 
I'll banish dull c;ire and its satellite sorrow, 

And bask in the pleasure of memory's dream. 

Mrs. Waite. 
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"9up tillage" GhuPGhe^. 

The year has grown old, and King Winter onco more 
la speeding his frosts to our dear English shore, 
The nights gather dark over mountain and plain, 
Yet Winter doth bring pleasant thoughts in his train. 

'Mongst others he wafts through the bleak cloudy skies, 
Tho thought of who'll garner this Almanac prize, 
For this I have sought for a theme high and low, 
And found one at last in " Our Churches " I trow. 

The church of Saint Peter first comes to mine eyes, 
A beauteous place stretching up to the skies, 
A palace of Christ it doth rear its proud head, 
Preaching life after death as it stands 'mid the dead. 

Holi/ Zion comes next ; 'tis a square-built old pile, 
In its graveyard so fair solemn thoughts must beguile. 
Those cold silent tombs, how to each standing nigh. 
They proclaim the stern truth, ' 'ncath the turf you must lie.' 

And Salem^ though rudely from tho Baptists was cast. 
Yet trumpet's religion with loud shrilly blast, 
And though 'tis tho ashes of Zion out-thrown. 
Their pastor wo hope has found a bright crown. 

Tho Wesleijan saints (?) gather 'neath their old clock, 
And, though they have lost many friends from their Hock, 
A heavenly homo and a freedom from sin, 
In spite of tho world they're determined to win. 

Ehenezer^ their offspring, stands far down the town, 
In the village Back-lane, and its glory doth crown ; 
Within those bright portals sweet discourse is heard, 
Revealing the truths of the scriptural word. 

Carnal things it would seem the Moriah had planned. 
For a good learned *'Cook " at their head took his stand. 
Whilst with "Applcyards" great glorious fruits thej' secure. 
And more they could \Viu(n), if they wished, I am sure. 

The Free Church sang high with their long " Chord-in-la,'* 
Who taught well and fostered their tonic sol-fa ; 
They render their service to Jesus in song. 
With beauteous voices, melodious and strong. 

As years roll along, from each church still may rise 
Glad anthems to God in Ills home iu the skies, 
And hearts uj)ward scud their sweet thanks for His loYO, 
While all try to live for the bright world above. 
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BuYii^i I'FeasI Beef. 

•* Well, Nance," said Doasy Peat ta t'wife, " wunce more its Bramla Tide, 

An' ivvery year we've hed a bit for kin an' friends beside j 

Ov course we'st hev ta keep it up, it's custom go ta du. 

An' custom is a thing tlia knaws us owd 'uns can't brek through. 

♦' We'st hev ta get a piece o' beef, bud things are varry queer, 
An' much I fear i' Jiramley taan 'at meit will be ta dear, 
What says ta, lass, if thee an' me, ta-neet, ta Leeds slips dahn ? 
West buy ahr meit much clieaper, an' we'st see all t'seets i' t'taan." 

** Well, Doas, I must admit thi plan is fairly up ta t'mark. 
So get tha donned an' let's be on before it gethers dark ; " 
An' Nance began a busi^alin on her Sunda sliooin an' gahn, 
An' sooiu dahu Kirkstall tiili the pair wor trudgin' off ta t*taan. 

They'd scarcely getten inta Leeds when Nance said with a sigh, 
*• Ay, lad. mi spasms on ageean, an, laws ! I am so dry, 
I'st be much better deead ner wick— mine is a wretched lot — 
Aw, what a twitch 1 1 fear I'st dee, withaht I've summat short." 

•* Poor thing," said Doas, " I see thas bad. bud preytha, lass, cheer up, 
Let's settle reight an' straight lor t'beef before we've bite or sup, 
Then, when we've getten what we want, 1' t'Greyhaand we'll pop in. 
An' I'll just hev wun glass of owd an' tha'st hev two o' gin." 

Nance tried her best, and on they went, an' inta t'Shammals got. 
Where sooin a luvly piece of meit owd JDoasy chonced ta spot ; 
•' A piece ov t'rump,'' he said ta Nance, " as juicy as a buck. 
An' nobbut sevenpence a pahnd ! Wha, lass, its cheap as muck.'* 

•' Eight pahnd in weight, just four and fight ; bi t'megs its just ahr size. 
When we get back ta Bramla, laife, we'll till 'em wi' surprise, 
Bud when we tell 'em what v\ e've wared they'll daht it, I'll be bahnd, 
Wha, lass, in Bramla that ud cost elevenpence a pahnd." 

Nance paid for t'beef, an then ta hev a drink they both popt in. 
An' Doasy gat his glass of owd an' Nance her two o' gin ; 
Bud wal they drank the"r liquor off the rain began ta tall, 
So they— ta sit the shower aglit— lor other two did call. 

The rain still fell, an' they afraid ov getting wet ta t'skin. 
Kept gettin' glass on top o' glass till both wor wet within ; 
And when t'wor time for turniu' aght, so muddled wor each brain. 
It tewk 'em all ther time ta tiund ther way ta t'Bramla train. 

Nah, when they inta t'carriage gat, they both fell fast asleep, 
An' visions of ther lovely beef across ther brains did creep ; 
Bud wakeuin' when t'train hed stopped, they started ta ther feet, 
An', steggerin' aght, forgat 'at t'beef wor left behint on t'seat. 

Ta full as yet ta knaw ther loss, up t'Hiff this pair did roam, 

An (just except a fall or two) in safety reached ther home ; 

Bud scarcely hed they entered t'haase when Doasy said ta Nance, 

•• Ilello, owd lass, where's t'beef we bowt ? " Poor Nancy lewked askance ! 

•♦ Nay, Doas," shoo sed, " don't ax ma that, I left it all ta thee ; " 
Doas tore his hair, he cursed an' sware, a sorry sight ta see, 
T'wife an' him they gurned an' snarled as if they worrant reight. 
For each ov them blamed t'other for the loising of ther meit. 

Next morn, when both hed sobered off, ther loss they reckoned up, 

Six shillins'-worth o' gin an' ale that ueet they'd hed ta sup. 

Then four an' eight they'd paid for t'nieit,— says Nance, *• What fooils are we ; 

Wr t'sevenpence i' t'train-taro buck, we spent eleven an' three. 

" No more such plans, fond Doas, for me, ta t'Bramla meit I'll stick ; " 

Says Doas, " Du preytha hod ihi noise, like thee I'm fairly sick, 

1 dunnot care a flg for t'brass; what tills me full o' grief 

U that, for t'Hrst time i' mi' life, I'm left withaht feast beef."--B. G. M. Sowbey. 
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*' Home Rule for Ireland, real Home Rule! " these words araand us rang, 
As Jonas Rice the table smote wi quite an angry bang ; 
T'wor in t'New Inn this scene occurred, ai, o'er a friendly pot, 
On Ireland's reights an' Ireland's wrongs to nois^y words we got. 

Nail Jonas wor reputed soft, bud this to say weant du. 
Although I've heeard a funny tale which, it it's nobbut true, 
Must Bhcw that in his mighty mind a failing we mud trace, 
For Jonas did'ut difference knaw *twixt turkeys, crabs, or plaice. 

The tale runs thus:— One brekfast time, the mate with whom he toiled, 
Sent Jonas aght ta purchase him a crab-lish newly boiled, 
SVhen, lo ! he brought a llat-ti^h back, which, when his mate he spied, 
'' What hez ta getteu there tha fooil ■:•" i' angry tones he cried. 

*' I've gettcn what tha wanted, Sam, dos't think at nobody knaws ? " 
♦' Tha's getten what I wanted, eh 1 well then where's t'shell an' t'claws! " 
''What, shells an' claws, call that a crab? By gow, Sam, tha'rt a dunce! 
Tha means a shell wi' legs on, lad, I'll fetch tha wun at wunce." 




Bud stop ! Enuff ! Let this suffice. Though soft or nut, this blade 
As big a Gladatonite he shone as ivver yet wor made ; 
Beneath that grand old leader's flag he'd push on like a man 
(Although he might not grasp the cause,) if Gladstone led the van. 

T'wor thus he shaated for Home Rule, an' as the minutes flew, 

An' he kept dipping inta t'pot, more wild and wild he grew ; 

He cheered and yelled and then liurraad for Gladstone's noble plan, 

" Home Rule at home ! Home Rule abroad ! Home Rule for ivvery man 1'* 

Just at that varry nick o' time his wife popped in at t'door, 
An Jonas, when he saw her face, seemed fit ta sink through t'floor. 
Shoo cast on him a scorchin' glance, an' cried " Home \iii\e indeed, 
A lesson on Homo Rule, mi lad, at home ta thee I'll read. 

*' Come, get tha up an' let's be off, tha nasty drukken pcamp, 

Tha willant boast abaght Home Rule when dahn at Warley Camp,*' 

Then, lifting up her uniberel, t^hoo brayed him aght o' t'room. 

An' up t'Taan Street, dahn Alidglcy Hill, shoo drave him straightw.ay home. 

Ov course we followed just ta see hah t'owd chap hed ta fare. 
An' varry sooin we faand it aght 'at Jonasdid'nt dare 
Ta speik abaght Home Rule ta t'wife ; at home he whistled small, 
An' meekly did as he wor bid i' answer to her call. 

Next neet ageean— t'wor dahn at t'.Moo— owd Jonas we did meet, 
An' sooin' upon his Home Rule craze he started ta his feet, 
Bud wun o' t'geng he shaated aght, ''Tha nasty drukken scamp, 
Tha willant boast abaght Home Rule when dahn at Warley Camp ! " 

T'owd lad sank aght o' t'seet ; an' nah, if e'er this henpecked man, 
Sud in hi^^ cups on Home Kule spout we've formed a little plan, 
Ta shut him up by shaatin' aght, " Poor Joney'* t^tvi^VfevV o' uV^^ 
For here coercion is hid lot, Home Uu\e V)e\o\\g^Xa\?\N\ie. 
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A YOUTH we'll call Johnson (though perhaps not his name,) 

A native of IJramloy, had sighed long for fame, 

And often he'd pondered, by dajMight and dark. 

To find out the thing which should yet make his mark. 

As Atheist lecturer once he did shine, 
But quickly found out that was not in his lino ; 
And then at " Salvation " he had a short spell. 
Till drink proved his ruin and backward he fell. 

On politics next Johnson cast his h iwk's eye, 

To shine as a " spoutor" he nightly did try. 

But ho turned round so often and bartered his vote. 

Folks deemed him a sneak and a shabby *' turn-coat." 

Yet Johnson was biassed on " Number one" still, 
And vowed he had energy, courage, and skill ; 
So next he determined, through Rugby's great game, 
The annals of Football should yet tell his fame. 

He soon joined the club which we're all proud to own. 
The club which has won for " Our Village " renown — 
The game lads who play at the old Barley Mow, — 
And was chosen first week in his jersey to show. 

And well I remember that glorious game, 
The doughty opponents from Ilorbury came, 
And deeds of magnificent daring and skill 
Were witnessed that da}^ in that great football mill. 

The Swaines and Joe Brigsrs, aye, and game little Field, 
With Lang and "' Big Tiddy," an inch would not yield ; 
Whilst cool "Mrs. Pyrah," the best of full backs, 
Ho proved himself worthy a place 'mongst the cracks. 

The forwards like Trojans all gallantly strove, 
And inch by inch backward their foemen they drove, 
Whilst Mathers — their head — like a giant did play. 
And showed county form through the thick of the fray. 

But what about Johnson ? The truth I must state. 
For poor Johnson had met with a terrible fate, 
In the midst of a scrimmage he stumbled and fell. 
And " a pund o' more weight " caused him loudly to yell. 

The fiijht at its thickest was raging around, 
Still Johnson he sped like a cur from the ground. 
And when in the mirror his wounds he espied, 
This stout-hearted hero sat down and cried. 

The tale of his exploit soon spread up and down, 
And Johnson was chnfTed bv the whole of the town ; 
And DOW, when jou meet him, if e'er you should try 
To introduco /oof ball ho seems fit to tVvo. — ^B. Gt.'5sV.^QW\!(S.x, 
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One Sabbath morn, whon tbo world soomed dressed in Sunday best, 
And over all there breathed an air of peaceful quiet rest, 
A friend and I set out from Leeds, and soon were on the way 
To Bramley, where we meant to spend a very happy day ; 
Arriving there wo strolled about and looked Ihe town well o*er, 
For strange to say, although so near, w^e had not been before. 

We passed the Recreation Ground, that favoured jjlot of land, 

Surrounded with gay flowers and shrubs, and seats on every hand, 

Where children play while mothers knit, nor need a stranger fear 

lie will get wrong to sit and rest, or muse or saunter here ; 

Then onward by the Reservoir a glorious walk we had, 

Where welcome breezes fanned our brows, and made our hearts feel glad. 

Wo talk of continental scenes, of Scott's historic ground, 
But here are views north, south, east, west, for miles and miles around ; 
Full thirty townships you may count, when days are clear and still, 
Pudsey and Wortley, Stauuiugley, and well-known Woodhall Hill, 
There's Horsforth Church without a spire, for want of funds they say, 
And Calverley's ancient edifice, where jackdaws once held sway. 

There's many another church beside, if all I only knew — 

Middleton, Rodley, P'arsley, Rawdon, yes and Morley too; 

There's Ripley's Convalescent Home, where weakl}* folk grow strong. 

For in such pure and bracing air their illness is not long ; 

Far, far away lies Rombald's Moor, crowned with its shooting box, 

And well-known for its strange remains and massive rugged rocks. 

Like bulwarks of our honoured land stand out the chapels too, 
Where many earnest workers strive their Master's will to do ; 
Xor must we miss the foundries, with their never-ceasing roar. 
Where cranes are made to lift such weights as ne'er were raised before ; 
And here are pleasant villa homes, where many little kings 
Enjoy the rest and comfort honest work so often brings. 

Then Gildersome and Drighlington appear upon the scene, 

And even smoky Leeds looks bright, veiled w'nh. the sunlight sheen; 

'Tis said there are in London princely buildings, grand and tall. 

That have been built of blocks of stone from far-famed Bramley Fall. 

So we bade farewell to Bramley, but, ere we journeyed homo. 

We promised that some other time most gladly wo would <iQ\x!kfc. 
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When ono lewks raand, it soems so strango 
Hah things dow chanjjce an' turn abnat, 

They've turned " Ahr ViUago " upside dahn, 
An' nearly turned it inside aat. 

Hah raonny things, sin I can tell, 
Hev changed ahaat an' passed away ; 

T'owd sizing place an' t'chandler's shop. 
They aint been seen for many a day. 

DoasJWood's owd house i' Oldforth Fowd, 
Wi' t'window daan by t'causa flegs, 

That's v^anished tew ; they've left t'Owd Hall, 
John VVaite's owd luith, an' owd Tom Bregg's. 

An* t*owd house whear mi grandad lived, 
T'owd butcher's shop an' t'slafter house, 

An' t'hill hi Abram's maltkiln side, 
Between t'maltkiln steps an' Whitegate House. 

They've swept 'em all away, an' nah 

They've laid a good broad causa daan, 

An' belt four really speukin' shops, 

'At wod'nt shame a market taan. 

» 

Owd Welfit's houseman' t'tubber's shop, 

An' t'Low Fowd, tew, hev goan ther ways ; 

T'Stock Hill remains an' t'Taan Well Pump, 

Like monuments of bygone days. 

T'owd pump's thear yet, and lewks no war, 
Though some wod fain a pooled it daan, 

An' if it doesn't dee ta sooin, 

It'll aht live ivvery pump i' t'taan. 

T'owd shew-croft's filled wi' houses nah, 
Ye'll ne'er more see t'owd barber's shop, 

An' thear whcar t'pey-shows used to stand, 
They've belt a rattling big *' Co-op." 

An' when ye get near t'top o' t'taan, 
Hah strangely things are altered thear, 

Towd prison's goan, Dick Bowling's croft, 
An' what wor once Eyres Row — it's whear ? 

Nay, really, one can scarcely tell, 
Ye -vyoddant think 'at it wor t'same, 

They've gotten gardens all on t'front, 
An' kersend it another name. 

But though so many things liav^ changed. 
Some things there are the same remain, 
Our fathers thoy were bold and true. 
And wQ their spirit atill retain. — 3«"PvNSCi^^ 
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JF©m a^d Wim. 



'TwA8 in the dull month of December, 

The 10th, a night I well remember ; 

Close button'd to the chin, and warm within, 

Tom left the *'Half Way House," and all its din. 

Boldly he strode along the Intake Road, 

Yet often wished that he was armed with sword. 

Ere he had got one hundred yards away, 

A dread stole o'er him, what, I will not say ; 

A sudden pause he made on this lone route, 

And listened, as if voices to make out. 

" Ah ! sure some object in that field I spy, 

Shall I stand still, or e'en this moment fly ?'* 

A man stood upright under shade of trees, 

And oh, the stag'ring weakness of Tom's knees. 

** Money, or thy life," a voice exclaimed ; 

But firmly fixed he on the spot remained. 

In thundering tones again that threat was made : 

A rifle he perceived, presented in the shade. 

Quick ! quick as lightening, filled with awe and dread, 

He sprang at his opponent's ugly head. 

One powerful blow, the would-be robber fell. 

And Tom sped home, the startling news to tell. 

Next day, conversing with his friends, ho told 

Amid surprise and looks of wonder bold, 

How, on returning home, the escape he had, 

And all expressed themselves sincerely glad ; 

But, wishing to behold the scene, they went 

To view that body, lifeless deemed, and rent. 

Tom quickly pointed out the tragic place, 

There, there the thief lay flat upon his face. 

*' Murder indeed! Tom, surely you'll be hung ;'* 

" Silence," cried one, •' each man must hold his tongue. 

If Tom agrees, to-night we'll bury him ; • 

So all away, he's safe, sure as my name is Tim." 

Night soon arrived, and Tom, with axe and spade, 

Made for the spot where now the thief was laid. 

*'Turn o'er his body," solemnly said one, 

And as ho did so, laughter, mirth, and fun 

Escaped from all save our pale hero, who now saw 

What was a jest within the bounds of law. 

Before his gaze an eIHgy was there, 

Grasping a cudgel with a wild bold stare. 

His friends, in real good humour, plainly told him, 

This was the man, the voice was that of Tim. 

They left the spot in merriment and glee, 

And Tom shared in it to a wild degree. 

And wisely sASdlj he thought the murder best 

Where man is efflgy, and voic^e but jest/* 
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(Morning and Night.) 



IIow fair the scene ! The autumn-tinted woods, 
The russet boughs that whisper of decay, 

The river shimmering in the sunbeams bright, 

O'er which the lleot-winged swallows dart and play. 

Silent the vale, this early autumn morn, 

Save robin's trill from out you auburu trees ; 

The throstle's pipe, the blackbird's mellow call, 
And whispering boughs that rustle in the breeze. 

The golden rays glance on yond ruined pile, 

And bathe the crumbled stones in colours bright. 

Then stealing through the shattered archways grim, 
To pierce the gloom with softened touches light. 

Majestic ruin ! Type of days gone by, 
btill standing on, dear relic, ancient pile ; 

No more the humble knee shall lowly bend. 
No more the song to echo down the aisle. 

No more the vesper bell shall softly ring, 

No more shall meet the holy group for prayer. 

The arches never more resound with song, 
For desolation reigns, decay is here. 

Still may be culled from out the ruin grim. 
The tales of grandeur, pomp, and stately sway. 

Legends which tell how greatest things may fail, 
How noble works and men all fade away. 

* * * « * * 

The robin sings his evening song of praise, 

The daws come soaring homo from meadows green. 

The rosy clouds fade in the western sky, 

And shades of night steal o'er the quiet scene. 

The shadows deepen round the grim dark pile, 
A solemn stillness holds the darkening vale, 

Save from the mass of moss-grown ruins, where 
The night owl hoots his melancholy tale. 

The breezes stir the boughs with ghostly sound. 
And rustles ivy spray. The stately tower 

Looms dark and drear ^igaiubt the sable skies. 
As faintly chimes afar the midnight hour. 

Soft moonbeams light the ruin here and there. 
And touch the columns gaunt in frosted light, 

While from the stately crumbled tower, 

The restless owl hoots out a weird " good-night.'* 
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*' What's all this talk I'vo heeard to-day, 

AVhen I wor rahnd bi t'Stocks Hill way, 

Abaht a Jowbeleo for t'Quoen ? " 

" Why, John, mi lad, thuh'rt varry green, 

Or tbah'd hev knawn bi wbat they sed, 

Xab don't begin ta scratch thi head, 

Thah kuaws at fifty yo.irs hov goan. 

Sin ahr gooid Queen first com ta t'throne.'* 

" N'ah, lass, don't thee goa ramblin on, 

For thah'it mi Betty, I'm thi John, 

An' dua ta think I cud forget ? 

Why, that wor t'tinio mi mind wor set 

On hevin fbonniest lass i' t'tahn." 

*' If thah gets talking soft I'm bahn ! " 

" Xah, lass, thah knaws I've luved thee well. 

Though all my thowts I cud'nt toll. 

An' I knaw weel thah's t' better tongue, 

Thah alius bed sin wo wor young. 

Ay Bramla's changed these fifty year. 

Bud not mi luv for thee, mi dear, 

Soa, what's ta think, if thee an' me 

Just tries ta keep a Jewbelee ? 

For t'stirrins can't be mich ta us, 

Ahr day's goan by to mak a fuss. 

An' t'bairns are scattered far an' wide. 

Who wunce wor boath ahr joy an' pride ; 

An' t'poor Queen lost her bonny man. 

Just when we lied ta let ahr Dan 

Go to the land where angels dwell, 

Heaven's happy Jewbelee ta swell. 

We'll ask a friend or two ov thine, 

Who knew us weel i' 't'Auld Lang Syile,* 

An' mak 'em cosy as can be, 

They went ta t'church wi' thee an' me, 

When we'd made up ahr minds ta wed, 

Then golden wor thi bonny head. 

We'll tell ov runs dahn Gamble Hill, 

An' monny a prank at Haley's Mill. 

An' if they plea-*e ta mak a tea, 

For Rich owd fowk as thee an' me, 

We'll try ta go, donned i' wer best, 

Ta me thah II aht-shine all the rest, 

For, bless tha, if thah'rt getting owd, 

Thah'rt worth thi weight i' solid gowd. 

An' there we'll sing 'God save the Queen,' 

Whose reign of fifty years hes been 

Fraught wj' such blessinga lo aax XoLiidi. 
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'TwAS a dark \vintry night, and bitterly chill, 
Outside the long street was silent and still, 
Old Oliver Hiles in deep reverie sat, 
While Chance, his good dog, reposed on the mat. 

** What is't, Chance ? " growled Hiles. A step in the street, 
Which the dog with a deep howl did suddenly greet, 
The door Hiles flung open, and as was his way, 
To the kennel he fastened his dog till next day. 

Then, barring and locking securely the door. 
Upstairs he proceeded. The next hour or more 
Was spent in a gloating and miserly way. 
O'er the gold which he counted and counted each day. 

Outside a dark figure paced restless about, 

Till the light in Hiles* chamber at last was put out, 

Then up to the window a ladder ho reared. 

And swiftly the bedside the burglar had neared. 

A stir on behalf of the sleeper — a blade, 
In the flash of the lamp, glittered over his head — 
With hands reeking, gory, the chest ho opes wide. 
And bags full of gold are heaped up at his side. 

So eager to gather the glittering gold. 
He plunged in both hands and grabbed a firm hold. 
When — bang, the lid fell with a thundering noise, 
And held the grim burglar as though in a vice. 

The ponderous lid he in vain tried to rise, 
When, lo ! a dread picture was brought to his eyes : 
Old Hiles, weak and bleeding, crept up to his side. 
Then, glaring so ghastly, fell over and died. 

Next morning the murdered and murd'rer were found. 
And o*er the whole village the news passed around ; 
Ere nightfall the burglar was lodged in his cell, 
And thus ends the story that Bramley folks tell. 

J« H. PlQKABD, 
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Farewell, native village, to thee a long farewell, 

I leave thee in sadness, with distant ones to dwell ; 

Ah ! can I e'er forget thee ? Recollections kind 

Will steal into my life to occupy my mind. 

The rich and beauteous grandeur that adorns thy brow, 

The verdant valleys lying fresh and green below ; 

The shady woodland lanes, the lover's lone retreat, 

Where fond affection's vows are made in accents sweet ; 

The rural peaceful joys, and home's endearing spot, 

These — these are scenes I leave which ne'er can be forgot 

Farewell, dear old village, my throbbing heart benign, 

Grieves at the fated loss (and what a loss is mine !) 

Adieu ! I must away — away to foreign shore, 

Yet thoughts will ever turn to gladsome days of yore. 



I muse o'er legendary tales of bygone time, 

I picture lovely scenes that once were so sublime ; 

I think of famed Stocks Hill, its beauty of the past, 

The fabled quaint conjectures that will ever last, 

The cherished reminiscences of other days ; 

Of Town Well Pump and antique Fall, so full of p'aise. - 

In thought I wander through the Recreation Ground, 

And soon on Bcecroft's Hill I stand and look around, 

The sights so loved and so familiar are there, 

And once again I feel the cool and bracing air. 

Oh ! varied scenes, and mixed as colours of the sky. 

Engage my mind, as in those happy days gone by ; 

And in my dream, like musing, once again I rove , 

Along the open street to gaze on most I love ; 

And much I never saw, yet I can picture well. 

Still jealous of the place wherein I used to dwell. 

There stands a modern stinicture, towering to the skies, 

A club — Conservative — an ornament which vies 

With its surroundings, and, in the years to come, must prove 

The wisdom of untiring energy and love. 

Ah ! memory longs to dwell (which keeps my heart aglow) 

On sights of anxious faces hastening to the *' Mow,'* 

To cheer their partisans through many a hard fought fight, 

And seek enjoyment in the interest they excite. 

What dear and sweet reflection still attunes my lyre, 

Pervades my inmost soul with doep and strong desire ; 

For now away from thee, village loved, I own 

That I but know one half the brightness of thy crown ; 

And never shall I find a more delicious home 

Than this I sadly left wherever I may roam. 
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The shady *Ghyll, -where tree-tops softly sigh, 

Where bloom the anemones so fragile, fair ; 
Where Tiolets nestle on the moss-grown bnnk, 

Where trills the bird his early morning air. 

Where noisy laddies troop "when school is o'er, 

Tjo hunt for nests among the forest trees, 
To gather flowers or dabble in the brook, 

Or chase the butterflies and honey bees. 

I met to-day a merry ragged crew, 

Besmeared with berries from the brambly spray, 
While one, upon a pair of shoulders strong, 

A massive bough did proudly bear away. 

Another one, a trophy such as this 

Did drag along, while, with a knowing smile — 

•* For t'bonfire this ! " he shouted as he passed, 
u 'Twill last all t'neet, and burn for such a while." 

The fFall, famed for its stone in days gone by, 
Where summer sunbeams light the sylvan shade, 

Where nimble rabbits dart across the green. 
And finches sing from out yon distant glade. 

The little peaceful |Vale, so rural, fair, 

Where stands the wrinkling stone in woodland green. 
The rustic farmsteads and the quiet lanes — 

In Bummer-time a charming flowery scene. 

Here, in the early spring, the country lad 

Sits on some wall or 'neath the budding spray. 

Clapper in hand, he shouts with might and main. 
To scare the birds from new-sown crops away. 

These peaceful spots around our village home, 
Where in our leisure moments wo may stray, 

While feathered friends a merry chorus sing, 
To help along the sunny summer's day. 

These quiet ways, where Nature makes her home, 
Where Spring calls forth the pale green leafy bowers ; 

Her budding trees and Flora's children fair, 

Her bird-songs and her soft refreshing showers. 

Where summer comes with sunbeams, sunshine rare. 
Autumn with fruits and leaves of richest glow; 

Winter with sterner face — his winds and gales, 
His biting frosts and falls of purest snow. — J. H. PlcKABOi 

♦ Houghley Gbyll. t Bramley Fall. X Hough End, 
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I'm nobbut a wey ver, mi name is Joe Blobb, 

A "poverty knocker,'* and aat ov a job, 

I weyved a hand-leum when business wor throng, 

And click-a-clack, thump ! I went all the day long. 

Click-a-clack, thump, thump ! 

Click-a-clack, thump, thump ! 

Click-a-clack, thump ! t went 
All the day long. 

In a nice cottage haase, wi' chambers aboon, 

I worked at mi leum, and wor up late and soon, 

For a web or a job I ne'er bed ta seek. 

And click-a-clack, thump ! I went week after week. 

Click-a-clack, thump, thump ! 

Click-a-clack, thump, thump ! 

Click-a-clack, thump ! I went 
Week after week. 

I bed three little bams, mi wife and mysen, 

A garden i' t'Lincroft, a stir nah and then ; 

I fed mi awn pig on a bit ov spare graand. 

And click-a-clack, thump ! I went all the year raand. 

Click-a-clack, thump, thump I 

Click-a-clack, thump, thump ! 

Click-a-clack, thump ! I wont 
All the year raand. 

"Wo kept a sky-lark that chittercd abaat, 

And sang fit ta rive its little throit aat. 

For as soin as mi leum went banging away 

To click-a-clack, thump ! it would warble all day. 

Click-a-clack, thump, thump! 

Click-a-clack, thump, thump ! 

To click-a-clack, thump ! it would 
Carol all day. 

Though nobbut a weyvor, yet twenty-five bob 
I addled a week on a fairly good job ; 
Wi' a web in mi leum, for lake I would nivver, 
Click-a-clack, thump ! I could go on for ivver. 

Click-a-clack, thump, thump ! 

Click-a-clack, thump, tliuinp ! 

Click-a-clack, thump ! I could 
Go on for i?ver. 

But times they are changed, and wcyving, I wot, 
Hes altered its tune or clean goan ta pot ; 
The click of the shuttle, the stroke of the beam, 
Click-a-clack, thump ! ye will no'or hoar agean. 

Click-a-cliick. thump, thump I 

Click-a-clack, thump, thump! 

Click-a-clack, thump ! ye will 

Ne'er hear agean, 5 , '^, '^^s^&sft.K 
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0, Bbamla taati, owd Bramla taan, 
I cannot bide tha running daan, 
Ta sing thy praise an native 'worth 
Is mine by reight, "who gave ma birth ; 
Tha art me hoam, me native place, 
I am thy barn, it's no disgrace, — 

Bramla taan. 

It maks ma mad, it really does, 
Ta see fowks turning up ther nose, 
As though they'd like ta snub a body. 
They happen can't tell wool from shoddy ; 
I think its varry daatful whether 
They knaw braan paper from shoe leather, — 

Bramla taan. 

I've knawn tha nah for fifty years — 
Or cloise upon — an' still tha beears 
Theesen upright *wi' honest pride ; 
Onward tha's pressed wi' rapid stride, 
Tha's fawt and struggled, persevered, 
An' won success that's weel deserved, — 

Bramla taan. 

Fond recollection loves to trace 
Thy forward march wi' steady pace, 
From days when weyvers thronged the taan, 
An' leums wor knocking up an' daan ; 
When warping, woyving, burling, spinning, 
Wor all we bed ta get a living, — 

I' Bramla taan. 

The good owd times, the palmy days 

0' good broad cloath hev goan their ways ; 

When men in smock an' chequered brat 

At ivvery fowd end stood ta chat, 

An' sattled the affairs o' t'nation 

On solid radical foundation. 

Or aired their notions on salvation, — 

I' Bramley taaxi. 
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Bat luh ireVe dabs for iTvery class, 
Wbeer men may let off their lowse gas, 
Salvation Armies, -vrheer the bad 
Are saved from t*clatches of t*Owd Lad ; 
Hallelajah ! let no man scoff. 
Poor Owd Nick, weVe chopt his tail off, — 

I* Bramla taan. 

One time we hed ta recreate 
r fowds an' loins, or in t*taan-gate. 
But nah we*ve t*Ilecrcation Gramd, 
An* bands o* music t*6ummer raand ; 
Public libraries, baths, an* Board Schooils ; 
It*s noan aar fault if lads are fooils, — 

I* Bramla taan. 

When times wor hard an' wark wor scarce, 

An' nobbut cloath wor made i' t'place, 

Then panics paralysed the land. 

No friendly trade ta lend a hand. 

But nah on safer graand we stand ; 

" There's nowt like leather,*' t'story goes, 

We stand ta-day on booits an' shoes, — 

I' Bramla taan. 

It's business skill an' enterprise, 
That mak both men an' taans ta rise ; 
An' lewk at Bramla taan ta-day. 
It's spreading aat like leaves i* May ; 
An' them that snub us, I'll be bun*, 
There's men'U show 'em hah it's done, — 

I' Bramla taan. 

Tha's grown an' prospered in thy day, 
But what thy future, who can say ? 
May those who step into aar shoes, 
When we are goan, remember those 
Who toiled before, an' sowt repose ; 
Our fathers sleep i' t'churchyard near, 
It's filling up— moy I lig theer, — 

I' Bramla taan, I' Bramla taan. 
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*'Ip at first you don't succeed, 

Try again." 

But when you've tried it once or twice, 

And do not find it over nice, 

If it's dear at any price, 

Chuck it up. 

If it's not a paying game. 

Not worth the candle — all the same. 

Chuck it up. 

If the first pipe makes you queer, 

Try again. 
A cigarette or mild cigar 
Perhaps may suit you better far, 
Try to do a half or part, 
If you still feel — sick at heart, 

Chuck it up. 
If it makes you cough and spit, 
And you cannot master it, 
Perhaps you'll do a fainting fit. 

Chuck it up. 

Can you take a hitter draught ? 

One or two. 
Bass or Allsopp's, that's the stufT, 
Guinness's stout so rasping rough, 
But when you've had — say — quite pnough, 

Chuck it up. 
Perhaps you find it rather heady. 
Legs and feet and tongue unsteady'. 
If the habit grows — you know. 
Too much power in the elbow, 

Chuck it up. 

If you bet and lose a race. 

Serve you right. 
But if the next horse fails to win. 
And every favourite lets you in. 
Until you've dropt a pile of tin. 

Chuck it up. 
Don't be tempted any more. 
You're galloping to the workhouse door, 

Chuck it up. 

Luck may change and fortune smile, 

For awhile. 

But if a lucky hit you make, 

Cleur the pool or win the stake, 

Let well alone, a lesson take, 

Chuck it up. 
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If you're tempted still refrain, 
Don't be kidded on ag<iiD, 
Keep your money in your pocket, 

Chuck it. 

Cricket is a manly game, 

Played with Grace, 
Come the balls with deadly aim. 

And lightning pace. 
The first one lands you on the thigh, 
The second hits you in the eye. 
The third one makes your wickets fly. 
And everyone that's standing by 

Cries "ow'sthat?" 
If the umpire gives you out. 

That's a " Aover." 
Never mind the jeers and shout, 

Try another. 

But if the balls fly at your legs. 
And try to knock you off your pegs, 
And all you score is but — ducks' eggs, 

Chuck it up. 
It's no use standing at the wicket. 
Thinking you can play at cricket, 
AVhen the ball you cannot hit it, 
Better far to drop it — quit it, — 

Chuck it up. 
If by chance the ball you struck it. 
You're caught out slick, and up they chuck it. 

And cry '"ow'sthat?" 
So out you go, throw down your bat, 

And chuck it. 

Football is a jolly game. 

Rather rough— "kick it off." 
Bugby or Association, 
'Tis the darling of the nation, 
Full of go and fascination. 
Game of games, that licks creation, 

" Play up Bramlcy." 
If you get more kicks than points. 
Splintered shins and broken joints. 

Try again. 
But when vou're carried off the field. 
Kicked to death and forced to yield, 

Chuck it up. 
^Vhcn you've played and kicked the bucket, 

It's time to chuck it. 



J. T. BabK£K« 
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'TwOB just between owd Welfit's shop an' Tailor Pearson's haase end, 
All t'wiseat weyvers in ahr taan their dinner haar did spend ; 
Some lolled agean his winda sill, some squatted daan on t'steps, 
Some sat upon his empty tubs, an' some upon their skeps. 
I knew 'em all be name or seet, an* still I can recall 
Their forms an' faces, an' the voice of nearly one an' all; 
Their checker brats, their long blue smocks, their sleds an' unlaced 
Just as they met to smoke an' chat on ivvery summer nooin. [shooin, 
But this wor one particler day of which I'm baan la tell, 
Owd Nat hed stopt at Stock Uill end an' cried two loums ta sell, 
A bobbin wheel, some gears an' slays, a jinny an' a squirt, 
An' all ta go withaat reserve, which augurs cheap as dirt ; 
The whole on view at owd Ben Lee's, ta t'left o' Wilson Fowd, 
All useless to the owner now, retiring rich an' owd. 
Dose Riley sucked his owd black pipe an' nivver uttered saand, 
Tom Fawcett, Tommy Booth, an' t'rest ne'er deigned ta turn 'em raand ; 
Owd Johnny Webster just did say " 1 wunder hah they'll go," 
But nut a sign be which ta tell who wanted leums or no. 
There wor five or six o' t'lads just learned, *at wanted one reight cheap, 
So thear as sooin as t'auctioneer they gethered on a heap ; 
Nah t'auctioneer wor sich a man as Bramla's famous for, 
An' cleverer at his business I think there nivver wor. 
He could cajole an' coax a bid second unto none, 
Wi' humorous jokes he cracked between his "going" and his "gone." 
An' he hed gotten for a dark a man wi' no small skill 
E thrawin' different saands abaat whereivver he'd a will ; 
He'd imitate a cat or dog, or onny human tongue, 
An' back so naturely it came from where 'twor skilful flung. 
The usual introduction o'er, an' the usual witty tale, 
There comes the usual laugh and bush, an' then began the sale. 
The jinny went for what t'wor worth, an' so did t'sizing tub, 
While t'bobbin wheel an' t'squirt awoke a regular hubabub ; 
Bid after bid before they bowt, their varry hecads seemed turned, 
For t'subtlety of auction sales t'owd weyvers heddent leearnod, 
They little knew that monny a bid wor just ta urge 'em on, 
Nor noticed how he lingered long before he gave his '• Gone ! " 
At last all minor things are sold, both bobbins, waste, and thrums, 
The leums go up in single lots, an' from the nostrum comes 
Sich fulsome flattery, that all think these varry leums must bo 
The effort of some genius, first in ingenuitj'. 
He guaranteed more shoits an inch ner onny there hed picked. 
An' t'treadles nivver hed refused, nor t'shuttles nivver clicked, 
Wal t'gallabauk wor balanced so no pushing did it tak. 
Yet when t'wor fairly on the swing a bairn cud hod it back. 
He shewed 'em points where they excelled ower ivvery other leum, 
Au' finished up bi' swearing hand hed superseded steam ; 
Then when he'd all at fever heat he pleaded for ther bid. 
All '///vrer a company answered I think tlxia company did^ 
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They bid from ivvery side at once, while he, with artful smile, 

Uifits hastiness is not the mode to stay the longest while ; 

But soon the bidding fitful comes, as high the figure creeps, 

Some hundred times he's caanted two bud within three he keeps. 

Till nobbut two is in the field, owd Dose an* a strange man. 

No weyver, judging bi his lewks (an' bi ther lewks we can 

Tell all at's lived bi t'picking stick, they've sich a curious knack 

0' lewking so supremely blest we knaw 'em in a crack.) 

Bud sooin they to a climax draw, an' t'strange man bid his last. 

All interest centres in owd Dose, but ho appears downcast, 

For just another bid is all his pockets will allow. 

An' then the stranger seemed as if the fact he'd guessed somehow. 

Out it comes — a noble bid — but, ere the saand hez died. 

The stranger bids, an' victory seems assured for his side ; 

But lo ! another bid is heard, apparently from Dose, 

The hammer falls its final fall, the sale has reached its close. 

"Now ! Now ! Hold on ! I did'nt bid, in fact I hev'nt brass," 

He shaated aght so franticly an' tried up t'fowd ta pass ; 

Bud several sprung ta hod him back, and assed him did he knaw 

At they cud mak him stand bis bid an' mak him pay bi law. 

He raved, and hoarse wi' passion swore he never gave that bid. 

Bud they bud laffcd and jokiDg said, *'Nay, Dose, nay, Dose, tha did." 

Thus cried they even to a man, an' all thowt what they said, 

Till in bewilderment poor Dose began ta think he hed ; 

He apologised, an' t'auctioneer tewk so mitch on account, 

An' guaranteed 'at it wor worth near double the amount. 

No doubt it wod be glorious fun ta them that played the joke, 

Bud ta ther credit be it said they proved good honest folk ; 

They found a plan ta pay him back, and still leave him no wiser, 

They gat him wark, the best i' t'taan, an' made his son a sizer. 

Bud all the actors in that scene have vanished like their trade. 

Their weft is in, their end is felled, and peacefully they're laid. 

Death has stepped in as auctioneer, and no false bid he takes, 

He knocks us down, and there wo lay till judgment all awakes. 

Greenwood Musorave. 
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Square in its build, flat roofed and low, our village prison stands, 

As desolate and dreary as a shod on barren lands, 

A wonder to the stranger, and a prison but in name, 

A sullen mass of mouldering stone fast paying ages' claim. 

With wasting rust fast eating up its iron-studded door. 

And daylight struggling through its bars to reach its dampy floor, 

With massivo lock defiant hung, to bar the bold intruder. 

And captive keep its filtbiness, its vermin, and disorder. 

Who has the key that holds command, the willing may conjecture, 
And in curiosity invite a Government inspector. 

It would give our gallant Bobbys fame, in these days of so much courting) 
For a prison without a prisoner is something worth reporting. 
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When Tom Wild's show in glory stood, the pride of Bramley Feast, 
Wueu G.eJUlll tr jd ttie rhe^piaa boarl— of players not the least, — 
Twos the delight ot Urauiley youths to crowd tliat theatre out, 
To see iho thruling drama played— dramatic without doubt. 

And eacli his favourite player had— Jim Donnelly was one,— 
And liilly Uircii, a siroiliiig clowu, a little lump u' I'uu ; 
Whilst some preferred the Jadies, and upon their efforts smiled, 
This one by Airs. (jJledluU swore, that one Louisa Wild. 

Amongst the youths who wont each night was one called Simon Todd, 
Whilst 'mougst the fair histriones was a girl called Clara I)odd, 
And 8imon, smitten by her cliarms, re.-oived that all he'd dure. 
To bo an actor and to wed his love so sweet aud-iair. 

Of course the fair enslaver was entranced hy Simon's love, 
Slie let liim buy her presents nice and call her turtle dove ; 
She even let him kiss her once, and on that happy day 
Sim swore her lips were ruby red— vermilliou now he'd say. 

Their love ran smooth until the day when she must leave the town. 
In mood ditconjolate and sad Sim then roamed up and downj 
At last he cried •• 1 love my love I and to her must be nigh. 
So I will leave my father's house, and with my love I'll fly." 

He flew, his charmer by his side, to Ilunslet feast they went. 
And, with his fair enchantress there, a happy week he spent; 
Although he slept where'er he could, yet he was hright and gay, 
For he was near to Clara dear and saw her act each day. 

But when the second week came round a change came o'er his dream, 
I'oor Simon found that things sometimes are nut quite what they seem ; 
The damsel found another beau— all Simon's cash she'd spent. 
And now looked shy when he was nigh, then with her new love went. 

Poor Simon tried a last resource, his coat he went and pawned. 
And with the cash a present bought, but she that present scorned ; 
She laughed at him, she called him ''fool," and bid him from her roam, 
Sim's heart sank down into his boots, his feet turned round for home. 

Now limping slowly, Kadly on, Sim readied the village street, 
When, as he parsed the old Stocks Hill, his father he did meet ; 
Antl when the old man did espy his prodigal once more, 
lie raised his stick on high and felled poor Simon to the floor. 

ITe thrashed him all along the street, he flogged him down Bell Lane, 
]*oor Simon tried to dodge the blows, and yelled with might and main, 
And when he got into the house straightway upstairs he tied. 
And from his lather's fearful wrath he refuge took in bed. 

But worse than all the flogging was the chaff Sim had to stand. 
For soon the story of his love had spread (m every hand. 
And joke and jest on Clara dear troin every side were spread. 
Till, for a time, poor Simon wished that he were lying dead. 

'Tis years ago since this occurred, Sim's now a family man, 
«*so pray the .story that I've told keep secret if you can ; 
It might cause strife if you the tale before his wife parade. 
So tell her not of Clara and Sim's youthlul escapade. 
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•' GoOD-BVE, mates, and here is my battered old trombone, [alone ; 

Fur the lirtit Sabbath mornlug in hity lung years 1 shall gu from this Baud-roum 
Witliuut ever a tragment ut ought beluugiug the iiaud or the town, 
liegimeutals and books, everyone by that oid music-^taud are laid down. 

The drumstick I merrily swung, the cymbals I clanged in my joy. 

The rusted triangle and uiiuiaiure bar 1 played u .m hO proud when a boy; 

Tiie medals 1 wou and have worn ^tiil hang on my old »uarlec coat, 

1 keep not a relic to speak of the past, and Alec has blown his last note. 

Yet in grief I relinquish the whole, they're companions that oft have awoke 
iCecoUectious 'twere pleasure to ponder upon— recollections 1 olt shall invoke; 
For together we played well our parr, at many a least, ' Chu-h,' and lair, 
Assisting the young lo be mirihiui and glad, beguiling the sad from their care. 

But the charm of my strains is no more, I awkwardly finger somehow. 

My solo IS done, I've readied a 'long rest,' never muro to resume here below; 

My military bearing is gone, 1 halt in my stride, and I leei 

Completely played uut like the * Clash,' and crushed beneath Time's iron heel. 

But may he that shall stand in the place I vacate so sadly this morn. 
As strenuously strive lor the famous old liaiiU wlieu vicissitudes have to be born ; 
When skilled members shall seek richer berths, and internal dissensions are rife. 
When the chili pall of debt bhail depressiugly hang, and the cowards slink out 
of the strile. 

When the aged no longer can fight, or the grim foe of life is at work. 

May he, like old Alec, stand firm by his pledge, and unpleasant duties ne'er 

shirk. 
Now my heart will be ever with you, your welfare my earnest desire, 
*i'is a mission well worthy your skill, harmoniously ail to aspire. 

Till perfect again is our Band, as when Jackson led and I drummed. 
Then Braniley alone was the cry, and other bands stood by benumbed ; 
Lei the long list of triumplis that's past be a sign that still greater can come. 
Till laurels of lame are bedecking your breast as big as the end of your drum. 

Till the cry shall be ' Listen ! they come,' and the music you give be so sweet. 
That labour shall pause in her busiest hour, and crowds stunu entranced in the 

street ; 
Till the Ghyll and the Fall shall resound, as echoes wild echoes chase. 
Till the valleys are filled with your sounds, and Beecroit shall shake to its base. 

But good-bye, mates." Old Alec paused, and a tear stole so slow down his 

cheek, 
I saw him turn round from their gaze as if some missed friend he would seek ; 
1 knew 'twas his last feeble ruse, his ^orrow to hide and suppress 
1'he rising sobs truly that told his honest heart deep in distress. 

I left that Band-room sad at heart, in quest of some deep solitude. 

In hopes the sad scene to eiTace 'mid fiuwers and terns mauy-hued. 

And as I trod slowlv the path that runs by the tortuous rill, 

'• Auld Laug Syna, played so sweet, died away in the depths of the Ghyll. 

I've heard it a thousand times o'er 'mid many a various scene. 
But to hear it again by our Baud, and tlie long -stretching mead-^ws between, 
1 would wander our whole village througii, tliough every limb c.^ved re.-t. 
And think myself more than repaid by the rapture it woke in my breast. 

When it ceased— well, I knew all was o'er, old Alec's great trial was past, 
But his name will be turned o'er and o'er as long as uur iiand blows a blast ; 
As long as the Almanac reigns, as long as men speak of the "Clash," 
They prospered together for years, and together their mission comes cra&bi. 
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Old Nat*s a man of famoas note 

Among the village boys. 
With him they tune their lusty throats 

As through the town he cries, 
Of children lost or asses strayed, 

Or canine fled their master. 
Or meetings, where each one may laud 

A Fairbaim, Baines, or Carter. 

Or wizards, who our eyes engage 

To watch and be deluded ; 
Or quacks kept in an iron cage, 

From all the world excluded. 
Or trinkets dropped, or victorine 

Let fallen unregarded — 
** Whoever will return the same 

Shall be handsomely rewarded.** 

The bell put by he takes his rod, 

Which serves as lamp and ladder, 
And treads the ground ho oft has trod, 

To make the night seem gladder. 
Light after light illumes the night, 

As he travels on his round. 
Till rows of meteors gleaming bright 

Seem rising from the ground. 

The lamps all lit he homeward moves, 

Though peering to behold 
Each straying beast, as on it roves. 

That needs the " Finder's fold." 
But if, alas I there should be none, 

And gates all fastened well. 
Let's hope, with me, his work is done, 

And rest him with his bell. 

Samuel Musgbaye. 
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